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In pre-cise-lee one second 
all the little beasts sim-plee 
melted away, leaving Johnny 
and Mr. Bear facing each other 
all alone in the Tall Timber. 





Black and white reproduction of full-page color plate 


It was a great day for hunting, all right, but there were times 
when Johnny was not quite sure who was doing the hunting. 
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Ship Ahoy! 


OYS, what do you know about ships? Can you recognize 
a full-rigged ship, a bark, a schooner, a yawl, a sloop or 
a catboat when you see it? 


Everybody is interested in boats nowadays; so if you’re 
at the ocean, the Great Lakes, or a big river this summer, try 
to learn the various rigs, and draw pictures of them with your 
CRAYOLA Crayons. The blue water, the black or white 
hull, the yellow masts, and the red-white-and-blue American 
flag at the peak, make such gay pictures! 


Asc’ If you forgot to take along your CRAYOLA 
aad you can surely get a box at the drug or 
Wiki) stationery store. 


A, 
ne 


“STORIES TO COLOR”, our new packet 
of outline drawings, will . give you 
hours of fun. Sent postpaid for 50c. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 424 Street New York, N.Y 


Manufacturers of the best-known Crayons in the world 
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‘The pleasant books that silently among 
Our household treasures take familiar places.” 


All children who read these pleasant books listed below will delight 
in giving them a familiar place among their childish treasures. 


THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE SISTER SALLY 
By Dinah Maria Mulock-Craik By Frances Margaret Fox 
Here in this ever-popular story of lonely little Prince These pages are full of the wholesome, normal activ- 
Dolor are all the romance, mystery and enchantment of ities which enthrall all youthful readers. And little 
a fairy tale and in addition a beautiful lesson in gentle- Sister Sally, who discovered that she was a “doorstep 
ness and self-sacrifice. Illustrated by Hope Dunlap. baby,” will be a dear friend before many pages are 


turned. Illustrated by Dorothy Lake Gregory. 


JIMSEY 


By Jasmine Stone Van Dresser 


ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE 
By Dinah Maria Mulock-Craik 


The popularity of this little Devonshire Brownie never 


; : : ; Many people would pity Jimsey because her hair was 
wanes. After reading of his pranks with the three little kinky and her dresses were patched and she lived in a 
boys and the three little girls whom he befriended, every, poor cabin back of the “big house.” But Jimsey had a 
a for a Brownie in the house. Illustrated cheerful heart and was not to be pitied. Illustrated by 

yo ’ Dorothy Lake Gregory. 

THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN JANEY 
By Robert Browning By Frances Margaret Fox 

“From street to street he piped advancing” and after It was rather fortunate for Janey that when shé ran 
him swarmed all the rats that made the townsfolk suf- away from the Main Street Orphan Asylum to find a 
fer so. Never was there a more rollicking narrative mother, she immediately found a father and a home as 
poem than this one of the Pied Piper. The illustrations well. But then no one could help loving little Janey. 
by Hore Dunlap are as spirited as the verse. Illustrated by Dorothy Lake Gregory. 


RAND M¢NALLY books are edited in scholarly manner, illustrated 
by well-known artists and printed with the best craftsmanship known 
in book-making. They represent the finest type of juvenile literature. 








Ask your book dealer for them. 


SEND FOR OUR LITTLE CATALOG, Books for Boys and 
Girls and Guide for Selection. It fully describes more than 150 
books for every age and temperament, and helps you in your choice, 
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ae RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 
Dept. T-33, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
l Gentlemen: Please send me your catalog, Books for Boys and Girls and Guide for 
Selection. 
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HERWOOD 
CHOOL 
for CHILDREN 









Boarding and Day 


CCREDITED. First to 

eighth grade inclusive. 
Music. Art expression. French. 
Athletics. Manual Training. 








Pupils enter at any time. 





Summer Term 





Write for free illustrated booklet 
The Sherwood School for Children 


5025 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 
















GILFILLAN 


School For Little Folks 


is a home school in the country where 
individual care and thought are given. 
Kindergarten department. Primary, 






and Elementary subjects. Outdoor 
sports include horseback riding. Beau- 
tiful site near Philadelphia, on shores 
of own private lake. A summer camp 
is conducted on the same estate and 
pupils may be’ enrolled as all-year 
round residents. Booklet. 













MRS. MARY E. GILFILLAN Paoli, Pa. 











Miss Harris’ Florida School 


UNDER northern management, northern faculty. 
Tourist pupils use home text-books. Outdoor 
classes, ocean bathing throughout winter. Boarding 
and day school departments. October to June. 
Chaperoned party from New York and Chicago. 1050 
Brickell Ave., Miami Fla. 

















What kind of 
a School? 


Mothers and fathers 
usually know just what 
kind of a school they 
want for their children. 


But in a great many © 


cases every year boys and 
girls are sent to the 
wrong schools because 
their parents failed to ask 
for help in finding the 
ones they wanted. 


The CHILD LIFE 
School Bureau is at the 
disposal of all parents 
who know what kind of 
a school they should like 
for their children but who 
do not know where it is 
If the schools 


whose announcementsare 


located. 


on this page do not meet 
all your requirements, 
our Service undoubtedly 
knows of one that does. 
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Saint Katharine's School 
(Episcopal) 
DAVENPORT, LOWA 


Under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary 
Specializes in care of 
younger children 


Outdoor sports, riding and swimming. School 
recommended by Eastern Colleges. 


Address 
The Sister Superior 


Marte Veatcu 


School of the Dance 


‘Special attention 
given to children 


FINE ARTS BLDG. 
Tel. Wabash 7432 CHICAGO 





ST. JAMES SCHOOL 
EPISCOPAL. 
A home school for boys ofthegrades. 24th year. 
180 acre estate—ideal surroundings. Military 
training and honor system that builds character. 
Individual attention. Limited number 
rts. Parental care. For catalog address 
F. E. JENKINS, Headmaster 
Box P, Faribauit, Minn. 








Old Dominion Academy 


A school for real be ‘Ss at famous health resort 
in West Virginia, 100 miles = from Washing- 
ton, D.C. College Preparatory and Commer- 
cial courses. Part Military. "Admits boys from 
7 years up. Moderate rate. Write for catalog. 


R. E. ALLEN, Superintendent 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 







































Our School Service 
The CHILD LIFE School Service, by furnishing the information at its command, is 


aiding many parents to make a careful selection of the right residential school for their 
children. If you are undecided about your choice for the coming school season our Service 
will be very helpful to you. Of course this is entirely free of charge. 
Address: R. L. BROWN, Director 
Bureau of Education 
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536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





SAILBOAT SECRETS Ra 
POLS 
NH ney iy 
vt iN his ‘iy 
And when I am very quiet WY ) AVY Ra 
Then it tells them all tome. iN aN 
ANY Ma Xi) My h 
O, it tells of magic music AYN We 
Softly flowing rivers make! Mh KN) YN 
Every sail it has starts singing Ww 
When it tells about a lake. 


‘VE a little boat that listens 


To the secrets of the sea, q 


\ 


Every lake, it says, keeps laughing 
Till its sandy sides are sore, 

When we boys and girls are playing 
Happy games upon the shore. 


Then the sky gets out its rainbow, 
Hung with pots of mystic gold, 
Pours it all into the sunset, 

Even more than it can hold; 


So it falls into the water 

And it glitters and it glows, 
While I listen to the secrets 
That my little sailboat knows. 
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A SONG 


HELEN WING 


' made a little song that sings 


Of butterflies with powdered wings, 
Of fuzzy, yellow bumblebees, 


And clover bending in the breeze, 


Of golden clouds at sunset time 
And sandy hills that I can climb, 
Of purple berries on a tree 


And shells that listen to the sea. 


A part of it is like the tune 
Of winds that whisper to the moon, 
And part is like the magic light 


Of bonfires on an autumn night. 


When there is no one else about 
I'll let my song go floating out, 
And children in a far-off land 
Will hear it, and will understand. 





THE STORY OF THE SCALE 


HYLLIS came 
bounding into 
the room with 
a happy greeting, a hug, and a kiss for her 
Uncle Art. Then she settled down on the 
davenport beside him for a chat about vaca- 
tion days. She told him all the important 
news about where they had ridden last 
Sunday, about how cold the water was when 
they all went bathing in the lake the day 
before, and about a wonderful time in the 
city one day last week. 
Then Uncle Art asked her how she liked 
her music lessons, only started this summer. 
‘““Oh, I like my teacher,’ she answered 
happily. ‘‘She played a beau- 
tiful piece for me yesterday, 
and told me a story about it. 
When she plays I can see 
people dance, 
and men march- 
ing, and some- 
times the keys 
sing under her 
fingers.” 
‘And what 
haveyoulearned 
to play?” asked 
Uncle Art. 
“Oh, I can 
play a piece with two hands that has some 
notes up high that tinkle like a bell, and some 


By ARTHUR OGLESBEE 


Pianist, Composer and Lecturer of the 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago 


notes down below, 
for my left hand, that 
are deep like the Big 
Bear’s voice when he says ‘That is my chair.’ 
And I have learned to name the notes, too. 
But I never want to play the scales.” 

“But why don’t you want to play the 

scales?” asked Uncle Art. 

Phyllis answered, ‘“‘Oh, Mary Jane, next 

door, plays scales, and she says they are hard.” 

Uncle Art asked Phyllis if she knew the 

story of how the scales came to be. 

‘But I didn’t know the scales had a story!” 

cried Phyllis. ‘‘Tell it to me.” 

Just then her brothers, Bill and Dick, came 
into the room, and Phyllis called to 
them: 

“Come over and hear the story. 
Uncle Art is go- 
ing to tell us a 
story about the 

scales.” 
Uncle Art said, 
“Bring me your 
geography, and 
with a map we 
shall go for a 

trip.” 

Dick brought 
the geography, 
and they all settled down on the davenport. 
It was just the right time in the afternoon for 
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a story, and Uncle Art began: 
‘“‘Let’s follow my finger on this map, 
across the Atlantic Ocean to a place called 
Gibraltar. There we can enter the sea called 
the Mediterranean; and if we go through it, 
passing by the heel of Italy, we shall come to 
a place called Pireus. There we can leave 
the water and go by land up to a great and 
ancient city called Athens. 

“* Athens is in Greece, and it is to the people 
who lived in this land many, many centuries 
ago we Owe so many of the beautiful things 
we know and love to-day, among them our 
musical scales.” 

Uncle Art thought he recognized a little 
shudder amongst the children when he men- 
tioned the scales, but he said nothing. 

““Now remember that Greece is a southern 
country, and in summer it is very hot there— 
much too hot for the sheep and cattle to stay 
down in the valleys. During the hot months 
they are taken up into the mountains where 
it is cooler and the grass in the pastures is 
green and good for their food. 

“Some one has to stay up there with them, 
and the shepherd who does 
this is often days and weeks 

by himself. 
Don’t youthink, 
perhaps, he gets 
rather tired of 


. through it, it whistled fine. 


Irn MUSIC LAND 


being alone, and te ‘ 


wishes for something Sng 
todo? Now the Greek shep- = roe 
herds knew, just as you do, that 

if you pick a dandelion stem and blow 
through it you can make a very amusing 
noise. And, do you remember, all dandelions 
do not make the same sound? Sometimes 
they sound deep and low, sometimes high and 
shrill. Then, too, like a dandelion stem, any 
hollow stem can be whistled through. Have 
you ever made a willow whistle?” 

“Yes, Ihave,” Billsaid. “Last year, when 
we were down in the country, one of the boys 
showed me how to make one. We took a 
green willow twig and loosened the bark. 
Then we slipped off the bark, made a groove 
in the wood, notched the bark and slipped 
it back on. When we would blow 
We made 
a lot of them.” 

‘Well,’’ Uncle Art continued, 

“‘don’t you suppose the Greek shep- 
herds knew how to make a whistle, 
too?” And when he found out 
they did not all sound alike, 
Continued on page 500) 
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THE SANDPIPERS 


Te twins, Susan and 
Lawrence, were very 
fond of birthdays, 
not on account of the presents and the cake with 
candles, but because they liked having one day out 
of the whole year that really belonged to them. 
“A winter birthday is very 
nice,” Susan said, as they were 
discussing the matter one day, 
“with skating and 
sliding and popping 
chestnuts in the fire 
in theevening. Buta 
summer birthday—”’ 
Larry interrupted 
her. They so often 
thought alike about 
things that he did 
not always let her 
finish saying what he 
had already guessed. 
“A summer birth- 
day, after we godown 
to the shore, would 
be as much fun as a 
winter one,” he said. 
‘“‘And we are two 
people, even if we are 
twins; we have aright 
to more than one 
birthday 
between 
us.”’ 
They 
decided, 
therefore, 
to choose 
a second 
day for 
their own, and took 
for their summer 
birthday the fifteenth 
of August—a date that satisfied both of them. 
So it happened that, before the sun had quite got 
up to show the world that the fifteenth of August 
was to be a bright, cloudless day, two sturdy figures 
came out of the brown cottage, slipped through the 
gap in the wall and crossed the field on their way 
to the beach. The tall grass was wet with dew and 
full of nodding daisies, while a bobolink sang good 
morning to them from a bush beside the wall. The 
twins made their way down the wet, shining path, 
for they had got permission to begin the day with 
a picnic breakfast on the beach. Since they could 
even choose the hour, they had decided on sunrise, 
and were so punctual that the first sun ray fell upon 
the white cloth that Susan was spreading while 
Larry emptied the basket he was carrying. 


By CORNELIA MEIGS 


Author of “The Windy Hill,” ‘Kingdom of the Winding Road,” 
“Master Simon's Garden,” *‘The Pool of Stars,” etc. 


alike; their quick bills all dipped together as they 
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The sandpipers were hav- 
ing their breakfast,too. Their 
slim little black legs all moved 


followed a wave as it slid back down the sand, 
followed it out and out, seeking along its shallow, 
curling edge for the delicious 
morsels that ‘they alone can 
find. Then, when the wave 
came in 
again, back 
they all came 
running, 
keeping just 
ahead of the 
curving line 
of water that 
reached for their toes 
and could not quite 
touch them. 

Sue and Larry sat 
very still and watched 
the birds after they 
had finished their own 
sandwiches and milk. 
One sandpiper out of 
all the flock seemed 
tamer than the rest 
and several times 
came very close, 
seeming to regard 
them with great curi- 
osity. It did not run 
just as the others did, 
but minced and si- 
dled as it moved 
along. 

“It just walks 
like—”’ began Larry. 

‘‘Like that lady 
who came to see 
Mother yesterday,” 
Susan finished for him. ‘“Let’s call her Mrs. 
Jackson, after Mother’s visitor.” 

But Mrs. Jackson seemed not to care for too close 
acquaintance. When the children got up to run 
after her and tell her that she had a new name, she 
spread her wings and flew away across the smooth 
water, followed by the whole flock. 

“What shall we do next?”’ Larry was just saying, 
when they heard a strange knocking noise beyond 
the big boulder upon which they had spread their 
breakfast. 

Close against the rock, something was floating 
and bobbing, something that had been carried in 
by the tide and now seemed to be in two minds 
whether to stay where it was or to float away to 
sea again. At first they thought it was a boat; but 
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when they climbed down to look closer, they saw 
that it was a tub, a very big tub with heavy oak 
staves and solid hoops. The crew of some ship had 
accidentally dropped it overboard, perhaps, and 
were even then regretting the loss, for it was a very 
good tub, indeed, and quite new. It floated at the 
edge of the rock with ducking movements like big, 
awkward curtsies. 

“It is so big that if we get in, I do believe it 
would carry us,” declared Larry. 

“And if it sank we would 
only get a little wet in the 
shallow water,” 

Susan added. So, 
without more ado, 
they scrambled in. 

The tub turned 
slowly round once or 
twice and then went 
sailing off, riding the 
sun-touched waves 
as gaily as the yacht 
that they had just 
seen go out 
of the har- 
bet. 3 
seemed as 
though 
their new 
boat had 
been look- 
ing just for 
two chil- 
dren who 
were having 
a birthday 
picnic on 
the beach and who 
now were to have a 
birthday sail. They 
passed the broken 
rocks that fringed 
theshore, they drifted 
by the tiny island 
with its tufts of green 
grass and at last were moving straight across the 
harbor toward the open sea. The water became 
rougher and the tub began to pitch. 

“Isn’t it—isn’t it time we went home?” Susan 
asked suddenly. 

“I was just thinking that myself,” Larry answered. 
“‘T wonder how we make the tub go the other way.” 

They had never thought of that! Larry took off 
his sweater and spread it between them for a sail. 
That changed their course a little but did not stop 
their moving out to sea. 

“We may go ashore on the outer island,” said 
Larry. ‘‘See, we are drifting toward it now. Oh, 
Susan, don’t cry, I could never bear it if you cried!” 

“TI won't,” Susan answered, gulping bravely. 
They were both beginning to be frightened; but 
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they knew it was better not to say so. In vain 
they spread their blue knitted sail to its widest 
limit; in vain they hung longingly over the side of 
the tub and watched the shore of the second island 
slide past. Their heavy craft bobbed and ducked 
on the waves and carried them steadily onward. 

“Put down the sail, Susan,” cried Larry of a 
sudden. “If we go now the way we went before, 
we will touch that rock with the yellow seaweed 

onit. Tilt the tub to this side; 
that will help too.” 
Unwillingly their clumsy ship 
changed its course, 
turned, lurched and 
sidled and at last 
bumped against the 
flat, weed-grown 
rock. Larry scram- 
bled out and helped 
Susan over the side 
after him. 

‘*Now,”’ he said, 
“‘we’re safe, but we 
will have to stay here 
for a little while until 
somebody comes 
for us.” 

But the time 
passed, long minutes 
to the impatient pair, 
and then a long hour. 
The tide had turned 

and was 
coming in. 
The water 
covered the 
still pools 
where the 
snails and 
the crabs 
lived, came 
over the 
weeds and 
ledges and 
crept higher 
and higher. They moved once and then again, to 
keep their feet out of the lapping ripples. 

“‘Larry,”’ cried Susan all at once, “‘will the water 
cover the rock to the very top? Will it, Larry? 
Perhaps we ought to get into the tub again.” 

“‘I don’t know,” he faltered, and, at the quiver 
in his voice, Susan buried her face on his knee with 
a wail. 

“‘Oh, why did we come?” she sobbed, and Larry 
could only pat her shoulder since he had not voice 
enough to answer. 

““Sue,”’ he whispered, after a minute, “look there, 
and keep very quiet.” 

A cheerful sound—‘“‘pweet, pweet,’’ came from the 
farthest ledge of rock. There stood a little gray 
sandpiper, with its head cocked on one side, staring 
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at them with round, bright eyes. It moved a step 
or two toward them and stopped again. 

“It’s Mrs. Jackson,”’ whispered Sue, so very low 
that not even the shy bird could be frightened. 

Mrs. Jackson it was indeed, with the same plump 
body, neatly fitting wings and quick, black feet. 
She hesitated and sidled nearer, then hesitated again. 
Finally with a satisfied chirp that seemed to say 
that she had made up her mind that her visitors 
were friendly, she flew to the 
highest corner of the rock and 
settled down over a crevice in 
the stone. 

“‘She has a nest!”’ 
cried Larry. 

“*Hush,”’ warned 
Susan, “if we creep 
up very quietly, per- 
haps she won't fly 
away.” 

Very cautiously 
they climbed nearer 
and nearer, while 
Mrs. Jackson, 
although she cocked 
her eye and fluttered 
her wings nervously 
now and then, did 
not stir 
from the 
small gray 
nest that 
was built 
so careful- 
ly against 
the gray 
rock. She 
seemed 
not to 
mind even when the 
twins sat down, one 
on each side of her, 
but chirped content- 
edly to herself or per- 
haps to the round 
little sandpiper babies still hidden in the eggs. 

The tide rose, the tub knocked against its moor- 
ings and seemed preparing to sail away again. 
Should they go with it?’ Was there more danger 
here than there? Susan’s eyes were brimming with 
tears again when Larry smiled in sudden delight. 

“Don’t you see,” he whispered, “that if Mrs. 
Jackson built her nest here, it must be safe from 
the tide?”’ 

“Good, dear Mrs. Jackson!” exclaimed Susan, 
“she—’’ But she broke off suddenly. “Larry, did 
you hear that?” 

A tiny cheeping noise seemed to come from close 
by, but not from Mrs. Jackson. She sprang up, as 
excited as were the twins, and perched on the edge 
of the nest. Instead of three eggs, there were now 
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only two, and one small ball of gray fuzz. ‘“‘Chip— 
chip” came the sound again, and right before their 
eyes a second egg hatched and then the third, turn- 
ing into faintly moving masses of down with wide, 
yellow mouths. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Susan, and “Oh,” it seemed 
Mrs. Jackson cried also, as she flew away on the 
instant to fetch her new family something to eat. 

The twins hung over the nest, watching, so eagerly, 
the clumsy movements of the 
little birds that they did not 
hear a new sound behind them. 

“Well, would you 
look at this!” ex- 
claimed an unex- 
pected voice, 
and a white- 
clad sailor 
came climb- 
ing up the 
rock. The 
yacht that 
they had seen 
sailing out of 
the harbor had put 
in toward the island 
and was riding the 
waves a hundred 
yards away. Her 
boat lay moored 
where the tub had 
landed. 

“We thought we 
saw two heads above 
the ledge,”’ said the 
sailor, “‘and that it 
was no place for chil- 
dren. How in the 
world did you get 
here?”’ 

Larry stood up to 
point out their vessel ; 
but by this time it 
had floated away to 
sea and then dis- 
appeared, either sunk or drifted out of sight. 

“We came in a tub,” he told the man. “We 
would like very much to go home now, please.” 

The sailor took them into his boat and rowed them 
ashore. Sue, sitting in the stern, told him all about 
what had happened to them. 

“And we are going to keep away from tubs for 
all of our birthdays, always,’”’ she ended. 

Larry, listening in the bow, slowly nodded his 
head. 

“It it hadn’t been for Mrs. Jackson and you—”’ 
he said to their new friend, he but did not finish. 
He watched the water as they came nearer and 
nearer to the shore, wondering whether something 
might happen, even yet, to keep them from getting 
safely home. There were ten waves between them 


(Continued on page 498) 
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| Adventures of a Brownie 


PUZZLE— 
FIND THE BROWNIE 


HELEN HUDSON 
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BROWNIE is the children’s friend; 
He helps them in their play; 
When cross old gardener spoils their fun 

He sends him far away. 
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A feast of cherries they'll enjoy; 

The basket they'll heap high, 

While merry Brownie leads the sport 
Or watches them close by. 
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THE SEA GULL 
LEROY F. JACKSON 


WATCHED the pretty, white sea gull 
Come riding into town; 
The waves came up when he came up, 
Went down when he went down. 
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KITTY CAUGHT A HORNET 
LEROY F. JACKSON 


i er caught a hornet, 
Put it in a cage, 
Fed it burs and buttermilk, 
Got it in a rage; 
Gave it lots of lettuce leaves, 
Ice and smelling salts, 
Whistled it a lively tune 
And it began to waltz; 
Gave it batting for a bed, 
Snug and warm and deep, 
Fanned it with a feather 
And it went off to sleep. 
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GOOSIE GRAY 


LEROY F. JACKSON 


HAT a busy, busy mother 

Is Missus Goosie Gray, 
With all her little goslings 
To look after every day! 
She gets them up at sunrise 
And tucks them in at night 
And tries her best to train them so 
That they will grow up right. 
She has to teach them how to squawk 
And how to catch a frog 
And how to hit the water 
When they're diving off a log. 
She shows them how to peck the grass 
And not stand pigeon-toed, 
And how they can look dignified 
When walking down the road. 
And every night at supper time 
She stands them in a row 
And feeds them fuzzy dandelions 
To make their feathers grow. 
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IN A HYDROPLANE 


LEROY F. JACKSON 


TOOK a ride with Johnny Green, 
We went up in the air, 
We dodged around the Dipper 
And we chased the Little Bear. 


I took a ride with Johnny Green, 
We dipped down in the sea, 

I caught a hydrosophagus 

And brought him home with me. 
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CHILD LIFE 


By CLARENCE LONG 


HIS is a tale of the mouse family, 
the old gray-whiskered grandfather 


mouse and his four sons and his 


sons’ wives and all his little mouse 
grandchildren with their blue ban- 
danna handkerchiefs where they car- 
ried their files to make their teeth 
sharp and their nail polishers to 
polish their nails and their long- 
handled back scratchers to make 
their backs all jumpy. 

After the tiniest mouse with the 
tiniest bandanna handkerchief had 
gone to live in the big brick house, 
the mouse family found a large 
cellar under a brand new California 
bungalow. The smallest brother of the wee 
mouse who went to live in the brick house 
was very lonesome with no one to play with, 
so he sat down and tried to think of some 
game that he could play by himself. Just 
then his mother gave him a small piece of 
mouse cheese with a little round hole in it. 
The little mouse nibbled and nibbled around 
that hole and pretty soon he had something 
that no mouse had ever had before—a round 
cheese hoop. He could push it with his nose 
and it would roll, and he began to roll his 
cheese hoop all around the cellar and squeak 
at the top of his small voice until all his 
family were distracted by the noise. They 


were afraid that the cat would hear and they 
would have to move again. They ordered 
him to stop but he wouldn’t and pretty soon 
one of his little cousins had gnawed 
himself another hoop out of the 
cheese and he, too, began to roll his 
hoop all around the cellar and 
squeak at the top of his voice. Then 
another little mouse made a hoop, 
and another. The old grandfather 
mouse scolded and tried to catch the 
cheese hoops to break them, but he 
couldn’t, and besides there were too 
many hoops and more were being 
made all the time. It seemed such 
great fun to roll a cheese hoop that 
the little mouse’s mother herself had made 
one and was rolling it around the cellar and 
squeaking at the top of her voice. One hoop 
rolled right up to old gray-whiskered grand- 
father mouse and he started to break it, but 
his nose hit it instead and off it rolled—with 
grandfather mouse running after it and mak- 
ing more noise than anyone else. And then 
such a scramble there was! You never saw 
such a cellar, cheese hoops rolling everywhere 
and little gray mice scampering after them 
and squealing at the top of their voices. 
They made so much noise and were having 
such a good time that they did not hear 
something purring and purring, and the purr 
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getting closer and closer, until it was right at 
the foot of the cellar steps. Nobody heard it 
at all until the little mouse who had made the 
first cheese hoop gave his hoop an extra push 
and running after it ran right into 
a big black cat. 
The mouse was running so fast 
that he knocked that cat right over 
and over. Now no mouse had ever 
run into a cat before. Such a thing 
was unheard of, and the cat could 
not believe it was a mouse. She 
thought it must be something ter- 
rible dressed up in a mouse’s clothes. 
She ran as fast as she could up the 
cellar steps and out into the yard. 
The little mouse was so proud of himself that 
he stood up on his hind feet, made his whiskers 
stand up straight and squeaked to the other 
mice, “Come on, the cat’s afraid of us.” 
Then he rolled his hoop up the cellar steps 
and out into the yard and all the other mice 
rolled their cheese hoops up the cellar steps, 
and even old grandfather mouse with his gray 
whiskers rolled his hoop up the steps, squeak- 
ing, ‘“Chase her, chase her.”” There never 
was such a sight before. Away across the 
yard ran the cat with her tail all furry and 
her back all bowed, and after her ran the 
little mouse, rolling his cheese hoop, and 
after the little mouse came his little mouse 
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cousins, rolling cheese hoops, and after his 

little mouse cousins came his father and 

mother and aunts and uncles, rolling bigger 

hoops. And away back at the end came old 
gray-whiskered grandfather mouse, 
puffing as he rolled his cheese hoop 
and between puffs squeaking, 
““Chase her, chase her.” 

The cat ran down the hill, and 
all the little cheese hoops ran down 
the hill with the little mice after 
them, and just as the cat started to 
climb a tree the cheese hoops all 
caught up with her and rolled over 
her and broke. She climbed the 
tree and spit and snarled down at 

the mice who gathered around looking at their 
broken hoops. So, as they were very tired 
and very hungry, they sat right down at the 
foot of the tree and ate the remains of the 
hoops and between bites they made faces at 
the cat up in the tree. 

Then old gray-whiskered grandfather mouse 
stood up and put one front paw on the little 
mouse’s head and said, 


“Three cheers for the mouse who can do 
Something that’s newer than new. 
With a hoop made of cheese 
He makes cats climb the trees. 

Hurrah and Hurrah and Hurrah! 
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H MOTHER, look! What is it?” cried 
() little Katharine. 

She with her Mother, her sister and her 
three brothers, were strolling in a wide field of 
wheat stubble. 

There were sandy spots here and there, and in 
one was a tiny, motionless object, not much bigger 
than a bumblebee, but alive. It was brown and 
soft with very bright black eyes. 

“Why, it’s a baby partridge, and it’s lost!”’ ex- 
claimed Mother, lifting it in her hand. ‘“‘ You poor, 
darling little thing!”’ 

The children crowded eagerly about, begging to 
hold it. 

“I found it,” said Katharine, “so it’s mine. 
Can't I raise it, Mother?” 

‘I’m afraid not. 
You wouldn’t know 
how to feed it. Look 
about, children; per- 
haps you can see the 
mother bird.” 

But not a Bob 
White could be seen or 
heard. 

The partridge nes- 
tled in Mother’s hand 
and made contented 
little sounds. 

“If we leave it the 
mother might come 
back,”’ she said doubt- 
fully. 

“Oh, no!” cried the 
children. “Please let 
us take it home for 
a pet.” 

“Very well,” agreed 
Mother, “but I am 
afraid it won't live.” 

“T’ll give it some 
cereal,” cried Kath- 
arine. 

“Baby chick feed,” 
said Ran. 

“Curds,” said Clelja, 
who fed the little 
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turkeys every day and knew what they liked. 

“‘Bread and milk,” said John. 

“*Molasses,’’ said Billy decidedly. He was four 
years old. 

“Mercy, then you will harm it! You’d better let 
me feed it.”” Mother looked horrified. 

“I’ve got a pet too!” shouted Ran, holding up 
a very small land terrapin. It was shut up in its 
shell and refused to come out. 

“‘But he was crawling when I first saw him, so 
he is only playing dead,” declared Ran. ‘‘May I 
keep him, Mother?”’ 

“Certainly,” she laughed. 
turtle—what next!” 

“What can I put this baby in that is rat-proof?”’ 
she asked later searching about the children’s play- 

room. ‘“‘Why, here is 
(i}) 


“A partridge and a 


’ the very thing!’ and 
‘she slipped it into the 
corn popper where it 
looked like a tiny ball 
of fur. 

“‘Perhaps he’ll live,”’ 
she said. 

The corn popper 
lay on a table and 
Katharine kneeling on 
a chair gazed through 
the wire screening at 
her latest pet. 

Mother had gone 
about her duties. 

“Tf you could only 
tell me what you 
want!” sighed the 
little girl. ‘See if 
you can’t whisper it.” 

Opening the popper 
she gently lifted the 
partridge out and held 
it to her cheek. 

“Tell me, you pre- 
cious little thing,”’ she 
begged. 

“‘Sugar,”’ said a wee 
but distinct voice. 

Katharine brought 
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her hand down in a hurry, and there seated in her 
rosy palm, was the prettiest little fairy dressed in 
green, and waving a pair of gauzy wings. She spoke 
with a tinkling, little laugh. 

“I never was a partridge, you know, but if you 
won’t tell the grown-ups, I’ll stay with you for 
a week,” 

“Oh!” cried Katharine in delight. 
fairy? I never saw one before!” 

“Yes, I changed myself into a partridge, so you 
would bring me home and give me some—” She 
tipped her pretty head to one side and looked shy. 

““What?” asked Katharine eagerly. 

. “Sugar, please,’’ said the fairy, clasping her hands 
beseechingly. ‘‘I 

adore it. We found 

some after your picnic 

the day of the thrash- 

ing. I just must taste 

some again.” 

Katharine carefully 
put the fairy back into 
the corn popper. 

**Wait,’’ she said, 
“T’ll get you all you 
want.” 

“How wonderful!”’ 
cried the little fairy, 
smiling blissfully. 

Katharine rushed 
to the dining room for 
a teaspoon, then to 
the pantry, where she 
dipped it into the 
sugar bowl. She was 
carefully carrying the 
heaping spoonful 
when she met her 
mother. 

“Why, Kitty,”’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ What are 
you doing with all 
that sugar?”’ 

“‘I—I was going to 
give some to the f— 
partridge,’’ she fal- 
tered. 

“Why child, they do not eat sugar. 
it. Put it back at once.” 

“‘Can’t I give her—it, just a little?” she pleaded. 


“Are you a 
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You’!ll hurt 


“Not a grain,” said Mother positively. ‘‘ You 
can give it a little chick feed.’”” And she went 
upstairs. 


When Kathatine returned empty-handed, she 
found the fairy sobbing on a tiny rose petal hand- 
kerchief. 

“‘Chick feed!’’ she wept, “‘the i—idea!”’ 

“Never mind,” said Katharine, much distressed. 
“Don’t leave me. I’ll see that you have some 
sugar. I’ll put you in the sugar bowl and let you 
help yourself.” 
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“Will you really?’’ The fairy dried her eyes and 
tucked the handkerchief out of sight. 

“The cook is coming!”’ cried Katharine suddenly. 
“*She’ll see you!”’ 

“No, she won’t. Shut your eyes.” 

Katharine shut them. 

“Now open them.” 

Katharine obeyed, and there in the corn popper 
was only a bright-eyed baby partridge. 

“‘Chil’ yo’ jes’ ez well turn hit loose, yo’ll nebber 
raise hit,” said Aunt Easter, pausing spoon in hand, 
her black arms covered with flour. 

“T’ll keep it a week anyway. Maybe it’s a fairy 
and not a partridge at all!’’ suggested Katharine. 

“Go way, honey, 
yo’ will hab yo’ sweet 
fancy.’’ And Aunt 
Easter bustled away. 

“**Sweet Fancy,’ 
why that is what I 
will call you,’’ said 
Katharine. “It suits 
anyone as sweet as 
you.” 

“Can’t you take me 
to the sugar bowl 
now?” asked the little 
fairy weakly. 

“Yes, come with me 
but don’t eat too 
much!” 

““No, I won’t,”’ said 
Sweet Fancy, and 
added, “‘I won’t take 
time to change. I can 
eat better with this 
nice little beak.”” And 
she pecked gently at 
Katharine’s hand. 

“*You darling!’’ 
she cried. “I never 
had such a pet before. 
May I tell the other 
children?”’ 

““Yes, but no grown- 
ups. They do not be- 
lieve in us.” 

‘Then I never intend to grow up.” said little 
Katharine. 

Out-of-doors, under a tree, Ran was making his 
terrapin a home out of tobacco boxes. 

“I wonder what you eat, old fellow?” he asked 
aloud as he hammered. 

The terrapin stuck his head out of its shell and 
said, ‘Sugar, when I can get it,”” and stuck it in again. 

Ran dropped the hammer hastily and stared in 
amazement, because the head that had appeared 
and vanished again so suddenly, was not a terra- 
pin’s head but that of a little elf in brown. While 
he was still staring, the terrapin stood upright and 
threw off its shell, and there was a little boy fairy 
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in yellow tights and pointed 
shoes. He had wings and 
carried a tiny sword. Tak- 
ing off his cap, he made a 
low bow. 

“Good day,” he said. 
“May I have a little 
sugar?”’ 

Ran clapped his hands 
for joy. 

“Oh goody,” he cried, “‘were you a fairy in dis- 
guise all along?” 

“Yes, and so are the partridge—and others,” he 
added mysteriously. ‘‘ You left some sugar in the 
wheat field and it was so good we want some more.”’ 

“And you shall have it,” cried Ran springing up. 
“Hide in that box while I go to the house. You 
won’t go away, will you?”’ 

“Not if you bring the sugar.” 

Ran was carefully carrying a spoonful out ot the 
back door when his mother called from a window. 

“Why Ran, what are you doing with sugar?” 

Ran looked guilty. “I just got a little for my 
terrapin, Mother. Please let me have it.” His 
voice was so agonized that she laughed. 

“You funny little boy, he won’t eat sugar.”’ 

“‘Well, if he won’t eat it, I will. May I have it, 
Mother?”’ 

““Go ahead,”’ she smiled. 

Ran slowly lifted the lid of his tobacco box. His 
elf had vanished, but a voice spoke from inside the 
terrapin shell. 

‘*Here I 
am. I heard 
her and I had 
to hide.” 

‘‘Here is 
your sugar. 
Do come 
out.”’ 

‘*“Shut 
your eyes 
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then,”’ said the little terrapin. 






John had gotten himself 
a pet too, a June Bug ona 
thread. It buzzed in cir- 
cles about him. 

“Hold on, you’re wind- 
ing me up.” 

Around flew the June 
Bug until it could go no more. 
With a thud it lit on the back of John’s hand. 

“I am so tired and my leg hurts. Please untie 
me and give me a little sugar,” it said. 

John jumped in surprise. There upon his hand 
sat a tiny elf with June Bug wings and white thread 
tied to one leg. 

“Thought I was a bug, didn’t you?” he laughed. 

““Ye—s, I—I certainly did. What are you?” 

“T am a fairy, and so are the rest of us. We 
planned to get some more sugar like that you 
spilled at your picnic yesterday. If you won’t tell, 
we'll stay a week.” 

““Hope-I-may-die-if-I-do,”” cried John joyfully. 
“T wouldn’t have hurt you if I had known.” 

“Well, any June Bug might be a fairy. You 
should be careful never to hurt one,”’ said the fairy 
gravely, as John untied the string. “Will you 
promise?’”’ 

“I promise,’ answered John seriously. 
won't fly away if I take this off?” 

“Not if you will give me some sugar.” 

“Wait here under my hat, and I’ll get you some.”’ 

He burst into the 
kitchen. 

‘‘Aunt Easter, 
please give me a 
little sugar!” 

“Go ’way 
frum hyar 
chil’. Yo ’is 

(Continued on 

page 492) 
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were two old 

cars that had lived for a great many 
years in the same garage, like any respectable 
old married couple. They loved each other 
dearly, and had a good kind master and mis- 
tress, who gave them plenty of oil and gaso- 
line and took the best of care of them. But 
they were not happy, because they had no 
little autos of their own. “If I only had a 
on,” Otto used to say, “to come after me, 
and carry on my name!” 

“If I only had a daughter,” sighed Toots, 
“to keep the garage tidy, and to look so 
pretty in her bright fresh paint!” 

But no son or daughter came to them, and 
they lived on alone in their comfortable but 
lonely garage, longing to hear the sound of 
little wheels on the concrete, and a little horn 
honking in the night. 

One day Toots said, “Since we have no 
little auto of our own, why not adopt an 
orphan?”’ 

Otto was rather doubtful about this plan, 
and thought an orphan would hardly be the 
same, because of course it would be a car 
of another make, and so how could it carry 
on his name? But Toots had made up her 
mind, and she usually got what she wanted. 
She talked and persuaded, until Otto was 
sick of the subject. And she blew her horn, 
and dripped tears from her radiator, until 
he was ready to do anything if she would 
only stop. So, in the end, she got him to 
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TTO and Toots By GENEVIEVE K. McCONNELL 





agree to adopt the first 
really nice little orphan 
car they could find. 

Toots was not so young as she used to be, 
and she had a leaky radiator that made her 
very hot-tempered. Otto wasn’t very happy 
either. He had frequent attacks of very 
severe tire trouble. When these attacks 
came on, he would stop wherever he was, and 
simply refuse to go on until his master got out 
and attended to his needs. But they were 
good, kind, old cars, and both of them were 
quite ready to love a little orphan with their 
whole engines. So they began nosing around 
parking places, and service garages, and even 
visited those dismal lots where used cars 
stand all day in the wind and weather, 
waiting for a new master. But nowhere did 
they see a little orphan auto wanting to be 
adopted. So in time they stopped talking 
and almost stopped thinking about it. 

Then all of a sudden one morning, the 
door of the garage opened, and a man lead in 
the most beautiful little motorcycle that they 
had ever seen. He was of a well-known make, 
a regular little aristocrat, and so young that 
his paint was hardly dry. Toot’s lamps 
glistened, and a sentimental tear dropped 
from her radiator. 

“‘Are you an orphan, dearie?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the little stranger, 
because he saw it would please her, though 
he really had not the least idea what an 
orphan was. 
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““Do you hear that, Otto?’ she cried. ‘“‘He 
is an orphan!” 

“Would you like to be adopted, my little 
machine?”’ asked Otto, and once more the 
little cycle agreed. 

“Yes, sir,” he said politely, though he 
didn’t know what adopted meant, either. 

“What perfect manners he has!”’ whispered 


Toots. “‘Any one can see his parents were 
high priced cars. What is your name, 
darling?” 


““Moty,” said the little fellow. 

“Is that all?” asked Otto. 

‘All I ever heard,” said the motorcycle, 
who was beginning to feel more at home. He 
said it in rather a saucy way, but Otto and 
Toots were so pleased with him, they did not 
notice. 

“Who rides you?”’ was Otto’s next ques- 
tion. That is the sort of a question cars 
always ask each other, “Who drives you?” 
or if it is a motorcycle to whom they are 
speaking, “‘Who rides you?”’ just as children 
ask, “How old are you?”’ or, “‘Where do you 
go to school?” 

““A boy rides me,” answered Moty. 

“That must be the master’s son,” said 
Toots, “I’m sure it is all right. Do let us 
adopt him!” 

“Will it hurt?” asked Moty, who really 
was very ignorant. 

“Of course not!’’ said Toots. ‘“‘The love! 
He doesn’t even know what it means to be 
adopted!”” She thought it was very cute of 
him not to know anything. 

“It means,” explained Otto kindly, “that 
you will be our little motorcycle, and live 
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here in this garage with us, and we will take 
care of you. You shall have all the water, 
and gasoline, and oil, and grease you can 
possibly want.” 

“And air in my tires?” said Moty, who 
wanted to appear smart and sharp. 

“Of course,” said Otto. “And our mas- 
ter’s son will take you out for exercise every 
day.” . 

So little Moty was adopted and lived in 
the garage with his new parents, who loved 
him very much, and spoiled him rather badly. 
For they were so glad to have a little motor- 
cycle all their own, that they let him have 
his own way about everything, and that is 
not good for little machines. So Moty 
became very smarty and impertinent, and 
did just as he pleased. He stopped saying, 
“Yes ma’am,” and, “No sir,” as he had in 
the beginning, and even took to calling his 
parents “old cans,’’ which made them feel 
ashamed, when any one heard him. Motor- 
cycles grow up very fast, and soon he began 
going out without permission, and sometimes 
staying very late. 

One day in spring, when the airplanes were 
flying north, and all the world was feeling 
restless, he went out with the master’s son as 
usual, but he didn’t come back at all. The 
two old cars stayed awake all night watching 
for him, and Toots cried so much that all the 
water was gone from her radiator, and then 
her temper became very hot indeed. Her 
mistress, who was driving her next 
day, had to stop at every filling 
station she came to, and have 
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bucket after bucket of cold water poured into 
Toots. 

“*T can’t think what has got into her to-day,” 
said the mistress. “She is usually so gentle, 
but now she steams and hisses at the least 
thing, and she is crying her radiator dry.” 

“Otto has been acting queerly to-day, too,” 
said the master. “‘He keeps trying to turn 
down side streets. Sometimes I can hardly 
hold the steering wheel!”’ 

Nevertheless he took Otto out again in the 
afternoon, and the old car kept a sharp look- 
out for the naughty young motorcycle. He 
kept thinking he saw him, and he was so busy 
peering down all the side streets and alleys 
that he did not look where he was going and 
stepped on a piece of glass. That gave him 
a terrible attack of tire trouble, and he and 
the master were very late getting home. 

It was very lonely in the garage now, 
without Moty, and naughty though he was, 
the old cars loved him, and wanted him 
back. 

“‘Just think,” said Toots, one day, giving 
way to her worst fears, “he may, even now, 
be in the junk pile!”’ 

‘“‘Courage!”’ said Otto. “It can’t be as 
bad as that, but just to satisfy you, I will 
look there when I take the master down 
town to-morrow.” 

“‘And look in that used car place, too,” 
said Toots. 

** All right,” said Otto, “I will, though I 
hate to be seen at such places. Gee whiz! 

I wish we had never adopted the little 
brat!’’ 
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Perhaps Toots felt the same way, but if 
she did, she wouldn’t admit it. 

“T am afraid,” said Otto, “he has got into 
bad company. I’ll bet anything he has been 
racing, and got himself arrested.”’ 

““No, I am sure he has been stolen,” said 
Toots. “We must advertise, and offer a 
reward.” 

So they did, offering larger and larger 
rewards, beginning with their hub caps, and 
finally reaching the point where they promised 
their tops and their wind shields to any car 
that would give them news of the lost 
Moty. 

““And that is as far as we can go,” said 
Otto, “for we can’t give up our self-starters.”’ 

‘““Even that, too,” said Toots. “I would 
be willing to be cranked all the days of my 
life, if I could have my darling Moty 
back.” 

But although their advertisements were 
answered, and they were given many clues 
about the whereabouts of stolen motorcycles, 
none of them turned out to be their adopted 
son. 

One day Otto caught sight of a red motor- 
cycle just disappearing into an alley. Quick 
as a wink, after him went the old car, with the 
master tugging and straining at the steering 
wheel, trying to turn him back. But on went 
Otto, paying no attention to him, for the 
motorcycle had whisked out of the other end 
of the alley, and off down another street that 
Otto had never seen before. Rocking and 
swaying in his effort to keep up, poor old 
Otto lumbered along on his old flat tires, and 
with his carburetor nearly bursting. Into a 
park scooted the motorcycle, around a circle 

(Continued on page 480) 
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THE KITE TOURNAMENT 


AY, HARRY, have you 

heard the news?” called 

Red Philpot, running down the street after 
Harry Miller. Red’s freckled face was flushed and 
his breath was coming fast. 

“What news?” grunted Harry. 
about the tournament?” 

“Very much about it. Billy Andrews’ fine silk 
kite disappeared off his back porch last night.”’ 

“‘Disappeared!’’ exploded Harry. ‘‘Why—how 
could that be? I was round there about eight, help- 
ing him patch a little split in the silk.’ 

“Well, it’s gone now—and a prettier, lighter kite 
than his was I never saw. She was dead sure to 
fly away with the first prize.” 

“But I can’t see how he lost it,”’ put in Harry. 
“‘Surely no one took it!” 

‘“‘T’m not so sure 
about that,’’ replied 
Red suspiciously. 
“The kite wasn’t out 
on the back porch a 
half hour before it was 
gone. Somebody knew 
he put it there and hid 
it just for mischief, 
maybe, but just the 
same it was a mean 
trick’ to pull off the 
night before the tour- 
nament.”’ 

‘*Maybe it flew 
away,’ suddenly sug- 
gested Harry. 

“If there was any 
breeze blowing last 
night it’s more than I 
remember,’’ grunted 
Red. “It’s my opinion 
that one of the ten boys 
who are going to fly 
kites in the tournament 
this afternoon can tell 
something of the where- 
abouts of Billy’s silk 
one. They’ve all been 
grumpy anyhow be- 
cause he had some old 
Chinese silk handker- 
chiefs to make his 
out of.” 

“‘Well, I don’t believe 
any of them did it,” 
said Harry firmly. “I’ve played baseball with 
them and fellows that’ll play square at baseball 
will play square at everything else. I just know 
they didn’t do it.” 

“You'll see!’’ grunted Red skeptically, “I’m going 


“Ts it something 
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up to the playground and tell 
Mr. Wilton what’s happened, and 
maybe he can find out what happened to that kite.” 

Harry had started to the playground himself. He 
always did up his home tasks in a hurry on Saturday 
morning so that he could have most of the day free 
for play on the spacious and well-equipped play- 
ground. But now he suddenly decided he would go 
to Billy’s instead of the park. Billy was in trouble 
and he needed the backing of all his friends. For 
weeks the boys at the playground had been prepar- 
ing for the kite tournament. From the preliminary 
contestants had been selected the ten best kite fliers 
who were to be in the final tournament. Naturally 
every boy who frequented the playground had allied 
himself with some one of those ten boys. Even 
though Harry 
lost out in the 
first contests, 
he was delighted 
that his best 
friend, Billy 
Andrews, wasto 
be in the finals, 
and he had made 
himself Billy’s 
staunch cham- 
pion. 

“T just heard 
about your los- 
ing your kite!’ 
said Harry afew 
minutes later 
as he hurried 
into the sitting 
room at the Andrews’ home 
where Billy was tying to- 
gether some ribs of whale- 
bone. 

“Did you ever hear the beat of that!”’ 
exclaimed Billy. ‘“‘Clear gone—and 
not a trace left behind it. But whoever 
is pulling off this trick needn’t think 
he’ll get the best of me. I’m start- 
ing on another one right now, but I’m 
afraid this scrap of silk is not quite big 
enough.” 

“Say,’’ offered Harry 
eagerly. ‘‘Mother has an 
old China silk waist she said 
I could have. I’ll run home 
and get it for you.” 

‘Will you!’’ exclaimed 
Billy gratefully. ‘“‘And say, as long as you’re going 
out, will you stop by the ten-cents store and get 
me three balls of kite cord—that old cord might 
snap.” 

“It’s funny about the other kite disappearing,” 
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mused Harry. ‘Did you find any tracks or any- At Harry’s unusual request Mr. Philpot good- 
thing to make you believe it’s some of the fellows naturedly looked on his chart of the night before. 
playing you a trick?” “Yes, there was a light, fitful wind blowing between 


“Not a sign that I could find—but you come on eight and nine,’”’ he told Harry. ‘It came in flaws, 
up and take a look for yourself.” though, and I guess 


The boys went up the back stairs a SE few people noticed 
to the porch where they had left the erg" oe Gees it. It was blowing 
kite the night before. The Andrews ae CR. ee to the northwest.” 
home was on the side of the hill over- *>)) CNN ; Sram ‘Just what I 
looking a stretch of low, swampy Hes ee ay Dm a 1 J Ee imagined!’’ ex- 
land between it and the river. From "a ony a lj? x; claimed Harry 
a corner of the porch could be seen Ky 2 <Py KUL, FR eagerly, snatching 
the playground that had been laid 7 up his cap and 
out on a high, level plateau. Harry darting towards 
cast a swift, keen look towards the the door. “‘Thank 
big trees on the river side. you very much, 

“Do you suppose the wind could Mr. Philpot.” 
have blown it off the porch and Harry was fully 
lodged it in some of those trees?”’ convinced now 
he asked Billy. that he would find 

“Wind? If there was any wind his pal’s silk kite 
blowing last night, it’s more than I in a short time. It 


know anything seemed an almost 


about,’’ grunted settled fact to him 
Billy. “I’ve looked that it must have 


everywhere for clues, blown into the 
but I can’t find a woods between the 
sign. Yet the kite’s Andrews’ home 
certainly gone.” and the river, for 

“Well, there’s no the breeze that had 
been blowing 
would have taken 
it in that direction. 
He would just go 
down in the woods 
and find the kite 
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much time worrying 
over that now,” said 
Harry. ‘The thing 
to dois to get another 
one ready by four 
this afternoon. I[’ll before he told 
hurry on and get the Billy what his 


things for you.” And he started off at a run. hopes were. There was no need of doing that. 

As Harry hurried towards Main Street he was - Before plunging into the shadowy woods, Harry 
thinking fast. He had noticed Billy’s old kite cord stood a moment and surveyed the slope between his 
lying on the table where he had been working. If friend’s house and where he stood; the kite had 
there had been the least breeze blowing, how easy certainly lodged nowhere within that space. Sud- 
it would have been for the light kite to have been denly he was filled with a fear that after all his task 
lifted off the back porch! But yet every one said might be hopeless. The wind might have carried 
there had been no breeze blowing at that hour of the kite entirely beyond the woods and into the river. 
the night. Back in his own room at home, he took Even if he found it, it would probably be badly 
the old waist his mother had given him from a box damaged. After all it seemed the most sensible 
of old odds and ends, and then hurried on to the thing to give up the search and go back and help 
ten-cents store for the cord, still wondering about make the new kite. Then he remembered Red 
the kite. Philpot’s remark about some of the other con- 

Two blocks to the east of Billy’s house he passed testants in the tournament tampering with the kite. 
the post office. He was about to go on by when If he could find the kite here, he would at least 
suddenly his attention was caught by the little tower prove the innocence of those playground friends 
on top of the government building that was occupied of his. 
by the weather bureau. Surely they would know if He no longer hesitated now, but hurried on to the 
there was any breeze at all blowing over the town lower ground that was covered with thick growths of 
between eight and nine. Red Philpot’s father was underbrush and vines. It was difficult trying to 
the “‘weather man,” as all the children of the neigh- keep his footing, with his gaze lifted to the thickly 
borhood called him, and Harry did not hesitate now growing trees above. 


to run up the stairs to the weather tower. Several times he turned and retraced his steps, 
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fearing that he might have passed the kite without 
seeing it. He was beginning to think probably he 
was wasting his time when suddenly he saw it— 
Billy’s kite—lodged on the red-leaved limb of a 
maple. With a cry of joy he raced to it. Appar- 
ently it was unharmed, and had caught lightly by 
one of its ribs as it dropped towards the earth as 
the wind died down. It was only half way up the 
tree, and a few seconds later Harry had climbed out 
on the bough and had it in his hands. 

So eager was Harry: to get the kite and hurry back 
to his friend with the good news that he forgot to 
be careful. He did not take time to estimate the 
strength of the small bough across which he went 
to get the kite, and just as he caught the treasure 
in his hand there came a ripping of the limb from 
the trunk and Harry went crashing to the ground. 
Though the limb was not strong enough to hold his 
weight, it pinned his legs helpless to the ground as 
it crashed down on him. 

When Harry tried to rise he could not. Fora 
long time he lay there benumbed. Then he shifted 


. the position of his body, trying to shift that dead 


weight across his 
legs, and his gaze 
fell on the kite 
caught in the tangle 
of leaves. The silk 
kite! He must get 
it to Billy ina hurry. 
It might be four 
o'clock now. He 
looked up at the 
sunshine, which told 
him it was long past 
noon. He had been 
lying there a very 
long time. But he 
couldn’t get up with 
that dead weight 
across his legs. 
What a shame it 
would be for him 
not to get Billy’s \ 
kite to him! Sud- 
denly, as Harry’s 
gaze turned again 
to the kite, he had 
a daring idea. He 
would send up the 
kite from where he 
lay, and attract 
attention so that 
help would come 
tohim. It was not 
without consider- 
able effort that he 
stretched his arm far enough to reach the point of 
the kite, but at last he had it in his hands. 
The strong silk had stood the kite’s adventures 
remarkably well, and there was only a tiny snag in 
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it towards the bottom. Lying flat on his back 
Harry patched the hole with a scrap of paper and 
a piece of chewing gum that he had in his pocket. 
Then he took out the balls of cord he had bought for 
Billy and tied one of them to the kite, then waited 
for a breeze that would dip down through the woods 
and lift the kite up. Fortunately for him the fallen 
limb had opened a clear space to the sky directly 
overhead. At last there came a fitful gust and the 
kite lifted a little. Harry almost held his breath 
as he watched it slowly rise. Then, just as he 
thought it was going straight up, the wind carried 
it against the branches of an oak and Harry jerked 
the cord down only in time to save it from snagging. 

Three times he tried before the kite finally went 
straight up to the blue above. Now it was well 
above the topmost boughs and with trembling 
fingers Harry tied on a second ball of cord. He had 
never had a kite go up so straight and fast. The 
silk kite was a prize winner! 

At last the third cord was attached, but a shifting 
wind had carried the kite itself at an angle high 
above a tree top and Harry could not see it. How 
slowly the minutes 
dragged! Would 
help never come? 

Then suddenly 
Harry turned his 
ear to the ground 
and listened. There 
was certainly some- 
one running down 
the woods’ path. 

‘‘Here! Help! 
This way!’’ he 
called eagerly. 

Then he distinct- 
ly heard running 
feet and a moment 
later Red, and Billy 
and Eddie Dales 
came into view. 

“We saw the kite 
clear from the play- 
ground,’’ panted 
Red. 

“TIT knew right 
away it was mine!’”’ 
exclaimed Billy. 
“And Mr. Wilton 
said he would put 
off the tournament 
a half hour while we 
came here to get it. 
But you’re in a fix—how did it happen?” he added 
quickly, on realizing Harry’s predicament. 

While his friends lifted the limb away, Harry told 
them what had happened. And before the half 
hour was up they were all back at the playground 
where Mr. Wilton, himself, bandaged Harry’s knee 
and then lifted him to a seat of honor where he 


(Continued on page 486) 
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MORE ADVENTURES OF TOM TRIPP 


By MOLLY WINSTON PEARSON 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
BEFORE 

Tom Tripp, a child star in 
the movies, while on a visit 
tohis Grandpa Kearns’ ranch, 
spends most of his time with 
Dolf and Marty Smith, two 
little country boys who have 
come to stay with him at the 
ranch, and all play at acting in the moving pictures. Tom 
Tripp tires of this and longs for real adventures. So when 
Grandpa Kearns and Pa Smith take a truckload of peppermint 
to the city of Barkerstown, Tom, Dolf, and Marty stow away 
in the truck and start on their secret quest for adventures. They 
shut Wattie, the dog, up in the barn at home, but he breaks loose 
and follows. Just before reaching the city, the boys grab the 
branch of a tree and let the truck roll away from under them. 
The branch breaks, and they, with the dog Wattie, all roll down 
a steep bank into a garden. Its owner, a friendly young man, 
is permitted to join in their game of adventure-seeking, with the 
title of King Arthur. 


PART III 


ING ARTHUR took off his old blue smock 
kK and put on a proper necktie and a coat. 
With a jaunty golf cap on his head and a 
sketch book under his arm, he was ready to set out 
with his Knights of the Golden Pansy. 
“Well, Sir Thomas,” he queried, “just what sort 
of adventures shall we go out after to-day?” 

Tom Tripp thought a minute. “Why, what’s 
the matter with going to tournaments, and helping 
fair ladies in distress, and all the rest of that junk, 
like those other old knights?” he asked airily. 
““Now in a city like this there must be plenty of fair 


ladies in distress, 
and all we have to do 
is hunt ’em up and 
help ’em out.” 
King Arthur 
grinned. “I suppose 
there are a few ladies , 
about who are in distress for one reason or another,” ’ 
he admitted. “So we’ll march gallantly up the 
glen to Gloriana Park and have a look at the zoo. 
No doubt there’ll be plenty of adventures running 
around up there looking for some noble knights to 
happen to! At any rate, there’s a cross old lion, 
and a tiger or two—’”’ 

“Oh, goody!” cried Marty. 

““Great!”’ Dolf chimed in. 

“Sure, we might as well take the animals in,” 
Tom Tripp agreed condescendingly, “‘while we’re 
looking for—”’ 

“*What’s ladies in distress, Tom?” puzzled Marty, 
as they all trudged up the glen. 

Tom Tripp burst out laughing. ‘“‘Goodness 
gracious, don’t you know even that much, silly? 
Why, ladies in distress are—are ladies that have 
lost their diamonds and jewels, or somebody’s 
stolen their automobile, or they haven’t got time 
to take their little dog out for an airing. Any of 
those things will distress a lady like anything,” Tom 
explained, thinking of the fair damsels of Hollywood, 
his fellow stars of the screen, many of whom 
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he really knew very well. 

“But supposing Barkers- 
town has got some ladies as 
unfortunate as all that, old 
pal, how are you going to 
fix ’em up?” King Arthur 
inquired, his merry brown 
eyes twinkling. ‘“‘Had you 
thought of that?’’ 

Tom Tripp was stumped 
for: a minute because he 
really had not thought just 
howthey would serve beauty 
in distress. But he soon 
found a way out. ‘“‘Pshaw, 
that’s easy, King Arthur, 
like rolling off a log, for 
Dolf and Marty. You don’t 
know how brave they are. 
They can get back a lady’s 


damsel wringing her 
hands in distress, and 
wouldst hie thee away 
to bring succor to her? 
Come then, my knights, 
on yonder green a tennis 
tournament isin progress. 
Mayhap strange adven- 
tures will meet us if we 
repair thither.” 

“Sure, Tom, come on,”’ 
urged Dolf, “didn’t you 
say all brave knights 
went to tournaments?” 

“Pooh! Not that kind 
of tournament,”’ scoffed 
Tom Tripp. “Knights 
didn’t do anything so 
foolish as play tennis.” 

SH “I am not so sure 
“aie GZ about that, Tom,” King 




















jewels or her automobile oo She ZG 
from any old bandits. Once Sui) Grown) ai fe f Arthur objected. ‘Lawn 
this summer they got Wat- <= ——=—‘e iM 


é -= tennis is a very old game. 

J \ At any rate,” he added, 
his eyes beginning to 
twinkle again, “‘there are 
sure to be fair ladies in 
distress over there on the 
courts, who, even if they 
don’t lose any diamonds 
or automobiles, will at 
least lose their tennis 
‘ balls every other minute. 
They'll just love a gal- 
lant knight or two to 
charge about and re- 
trieve balls for them. 


tie and me back when the 
kidnapers were running off 
with us, and Grandpa 
Kearns said Dolf and Marty 
were regular heroes.” 

“Good for you, old top!” 
cried King Arthur heartily. 
‘“*‘The bravest knights 
always praise their brother 
knights.”’ 

But Dolf was blushing 
rosy red and stammering, 
“Say, Tom, Marty and I 
couldn’t get back any lady’s 
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jewels, or her automobile Come along!” 

either. We wouldn’t know Dolf and Marty had 
how. Can’t we do some- never seen a tennis game, 
thing else to be brave and they asked so many 
knights?”’ eager questions that soon 


“Well, anyhow,” Marty 
suggested hopefully, “‘we 
could take a lady’s little 
dog out for an airing when 
she didn’t have time her- 
self.” 

And at that moment the 
loud roaring of a hungry 
lion shook the air, and the 


King Arthur had his 
hands full, explaining its 
mysteries to them. Tom 
Tripp grew restless again. 
He pulled at King 
Arthur’s sleeve. 

“Say, can I go over 
there and stand on that 
corner awhile?’’ he 


i 


—_ 






boys made a dash for the begged. ‘You fellows 
cages of the zoo, just in time to see the animals fed. can see me from here, and I promise, cross my heart, 
Dolf and Marty were thrilled beyond words, and I won’t go any farther.” 

even after a whole blissful hour could scarcely be “Well, I guess you might go that far,’’ King 
dragged away from the zoo. But menageries were Arthur consented slowly. ‘‘That’s our big art 
nothing new to Tom Tripp, who had been in moving school across the street—don’t believe anybody 
pictures with wild animals. His eyes began to rove there will want to kidnap you. But, wait a minute; 
about restlessly for other diversion. just to be on the safe side, Tom, remember and 


“How now, Sir Thomas,” said King Arthur in don’t tell anybody you’re Tom Tripp of the movies. 
his jovial way, “‘hast spied, perchance, a weeping Keep that to yourself, no matter who asks you.” 
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““Pooh!”’ said Tom Tripp a little boastfully, “I job of being a knight. 
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He shinned up the telephone 


don’t need to tell em. They all know who I am. pole that was standing close. to the letter box, 
Why, I can’t even get through a railroad station leaned over and lifted the flap for his lady in distress. 


without a mob following after me.” 


Up at the tennis grounds Dolf Smith was looking 


“Oh, I don’t know,” said King Arthur grinning, about him distressfully and tugging at King Arthur’s 
“you don’t look so ritzy just now, Tom. They hand. ‘‘Where’s Tom Tripp?” he wailed. ‘‘He’s 


might pass you by this time if you gone!” 
didn’t tell em.” 

Tom grinned back sheepishly. 
His appearance was rather dis- 
reputable. His socks and suit 
were grimy and grass-stained; in | 
his wild tumble down the ravine < P 
one sleeve of his blouse had been J “of C 
nearly torn off him and hung only 


- 
by a thread or two; his cap was f p Lie [ f 
ONE 


. the art school. 


pickle, I guess. 















gone, and his mop of thick curls 
certainly needed a comb. 

“Never mind, pardner, you'll 
do!’ laughed King Arthur. “Only 
remember you are a 
gallant Knight of the 
Golden Pansy, and all 
will be well.” 

So Tom went off 
whistling, with Wattie 


at his heels, 
while Dolf and Ny 
Marty withthe &,\\ \ 
King remained 


to follow the 
fortunes of the 
tennis champi- 
ons. Tom lolled 
on the corner, 
chewing a blade’ 
of grass and 
waiting for 
something ex- 
citing to turn 
up. And all in 
a minute, before 
he knewit, there 
at his very el- 
bow was—a 
lady in distress! 
She was a 
young art stu- 
dent, pretty and 
pink-cheeked, 
and looking in 
her dingy brown 
smock for all the 
world like a 


wonder 
looking 
meant 


sparkle 


“Oh, I let him go over to the corner by 


There he is! He’s helping 


Trixie Lou, I see. She'll be his lady in a 


She generally is. He’s all 
right, Dolf; he won’t go any 
farther,” and the three went 
back to the tennis matches. 

In popped Trixie Lou’s 
letter, and up went Trixie 
Lou’s blue violet eyes looking 
to see who her friend in need 
might be. Tom Tripp at 
that moment was posing on 
one leg on top of the letter 
box and—I blush to say 
it—he was in the very act 
of crowing, so pleased was he 
with himself for having found 
at last a lady in distress. To 
be sure, she was orly a little 
lady and she was in only a 
little distress. But Tom 
Tripp crowed just the same 
—the way another young 
gentleman does who is said to 
live in Never-Never Land 
and who refuses to ever, 
ever grow up. 


“Hold it! Hold it!” cried Trixie 
Lou excitedly and never stopped to 


how this very disreputable- 
little boy knew that she 
for him to keep that pose 


until she could get a picture of him so. 
Tom Tripp kept the pose, with the 
shine in his big black eyes and the 


in his whole roguish little 


face. Trixie Lou was enchanted. 
She cast her bundles from her and 
fished out a sketch book from the 
baggy pocket of her brown smock. 
She began to draw feverishly. 

“You ducky little Peter Pan, you!” 
she’ cried. “If I can only get you 
down just as you are.” 

Wattie, handsome rascal of a 
collie that he was, .thinking it was 


rose done up in time he had a little attention, too, 
brown paper. A saucy brown velvet tam sat proceeded to put himself into the picture. He 
rakishly atop her blonde curls, and her arms were leaped up, barking, with his two fore feet on the 
piled high with bundles. She was trying her best support of the mail box. 

to slip a letter in the mail box beside Tom, but with “Better and better!” sighed Trixie Lou in ecstasy. 


all her bundles she simply couldn’t manage it. “*T’ll put him in, too. 
In a trice, gallant Sir Thomas Tripp was on the she asked Tom Tripp 


(Continued on page 498) 


What’s your name, laddie?”’ 
as she sketched on rapidly. 
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THE RIGHTS AND MANNERS OF VACATION TIMES 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


HE car rolled along the sunny highway at 
such a leisurely, comfortable rate of speed, 


that one instinctively looked a second time 
to see the manner of people who had time to drive 
in a civilized fashion. In the front seat were two old 
friends, and on their faces was that peculiarly happy 
expression that comes only to mothers when the 
children are safely tucked on the back seat, and 
when the next meal is packed and ready to be 
served the minute some one announces, “Mother, 
I'm hungry!” The city, with its duties and imper- 
ative interruptions, was slipping farther away. 

By and by they passed a charming woods where 
a party of motorists were picnicking. 

“Oh, Mother!” cried Jack Jenson, the ten-year- 
old son of the woman who was driving, “do stop 
here. It looks so nice, and it must be all right, be- 
cause other people are already here.” 

Mrs. Jenson pulled the car to the side of the road. 

T beg your pardon,” she called, “but I don’t see 
any house. Will you kindly tell me where we can 
get permission to picnic here? Wed like to come, 
too, if you don’t mind.” 

‘Permission!’ exclaimed one of the camping party, 
in amazement. “You don't get permission to camp 
—this is woods! I'd like to see any one try to keep 
me out!” 

“Pardon me,” said my friend, who thought she 
surely must have been misunderstood, ‘I meant 
permission from the owner to use his ground. Do 
you know where the owner lives?” 

The campers laughed carelessly and good-natur- 
edly. “How queer,” said one of the women, “‘to 
have such a notion as that. Why, these are woods! 
You come ahead and camp wherever you like. 
And say! Down the road you'll find a corn field 
that has the best roasting ears you ever tasted. 
Guess there isn't any dog around either, for we 
helped ourselves—really got more’n we can eat— 
and we didn’t hear a sound. The corn is even 
better than the apples we got at that orchard a 
mile back.” Her whole attitude was one of careless 
good nature and hospitality. 

Mrs. Jenson thanked her and drove on till out 
of sight. Then she pulled the car to the roadside. 

“Do you suppose, Madge Henry,” she demanded 
of her friend, “that such a point of view is typical? 
Are we so heedless of ownership that people simply 
appropriate anything they want, regardless of owner- 
ship? Let's see what the children think. 

“Ellen,” she said, turning around, “you and Jack 
and Dick are old enough to think about things. 
Have motorists a right to camp where they please? 
Have they a right to produce—not their own?” 

“Lots of folks think so,” began Ellen doubtfully, 
“but it doesn’t seem right, Mother.” 

“Of course it does sort of look as though nobody 
owns the woods,” said Jack. “But we know that 


Uncle John has to pay taxes and work hard on his 
fences and all that. Maybe knowing him makes 
us think differently. Maybe people who haven't 
a farmer uncle wouldn't happen to think. A lot 
of the boys and fathers think it’s all right to help 
yourself to anything you want along the road.” 

‘“T wouldn't want anybody to pull my carrots,” 
said Dorothy, who had been listening anxiously. 
“I have to weed them and tend them. They're 
mine, my carrots are.” 

“Don't worry, sister,” said Jack, encouragingly. 
“Your carrots are in a little city garden with a big 
fence all around. We're talking about farms and 
big out of door places.” 

“But maybe farmers don’t like to have their 
things taken any more than I would,” replied 
Dorothy; “people ought to think that way!” 

“Indeed they should,” said Mrs. Henry. ‘You 
have said just the right thing. If we think about 
things from the point of view of how we would like 
to be treated, we will be more considerate of others.” 

Mrs. Jenson started the car and the discussion 
ended for the time being. But an hour later, after 
the picnic supper had been enjoyed in a beautiful 
orchard that a farmer was glad to have them share 
on their request, it came up again. 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. Henry, as she gathered 
up bits of paper so that the orchard would be left 
as tidy as they found it, “I think there are a lot of 
things we could think of that we ought to remember 
at vacation time. Let's each see if we can think 
of one. Mine is a funny one. I'm going to be very 
particular to look nice when I run errands in the 
mornings. Sometimes it’s such a temptation to be 
careless in summer time. I’m going to be extra 
neat so I won't be a blot on the landscape.” 

Mrs. Jenson laughed. “You a blot! I suppose 
you left off your hair net once! But any way, that’s 
a good thing to think of, because one doesn’t want 
to be careless. But for me, I’m going to watch lest 
I take more than my share of the road—that’s one 
of the unkindest things a motorist can do. Now, 
Ellen, how about you?” 

“I'm going to be quiet and tidy on the train 
when I go to grandmother's next week,” said Ellen. 

**‘Good” said her mother. 

“I’m not going to throw water or sand at people 
when I go in bathing,” said Dorothy. “It’s fun, 
but I know it isn’t kind and that people don't like it.”’ 

“I’m going to be quiet when I know people want 
to take a nap,” volunteered Dick, without being 
asked, while to everyone's surprise, Jack said, 
“I’m going to be very quiet when I go fishing with 
father.” 

“They're all important,” said Mrs. Jenson. 
“I’m glad you thought of such different and useful 
things to remember. Each suggestion will help 
somebody have a better vacation.” 
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other says 


she wants FELS ‘NAPTHAI" 


Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 


The original and genuine naptha soap 


in the red-and-green wrapper. 


Con- 


venient to buy it in the ten-bar carton. 


**"Cause when Buddy and I go out to play 
we get awfully dirty, and Mother says she’s 
got to have the extra help of Fels-Naptha to 
get our clothes nice and clean again. She says 
nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha!” 


Lots of other Mothers feel the same way. 
They know it’s little use to scold when Betty 
sits down in the dirt to make mud pies, or 
Bebby shins up trees, and gets his little blouse 
and trousers—well, almost hopeless! Children 
will be children! And mothers of real children 
are mighty glad to have Fels-Naptha's 
extra help! 


They know that naptha and splendid soap, 
working together in Fels-Naptha, give them 
extra washing help that they cannot get 
in any other form. 


Isn't this extra help worth a penny more a 
week? It is cheaper in the end, anyway! 


Any mother who doesn't know the helpful- 
ness of Fels-Naptha should get a bar or two 
from her grocer today, or send 2¢ in stamps for 
a sample bar, addressing Fels-Naptha Soap, 
Philadelphia. 


Fels-Naptha is more than 
soap. It is splendid soap and 
naptha—two safe, useful 
cleaners in one golden bar, 
working together to save 
work and to save_wear-and- 
tear on clothes. Isn’t this 
extra help worth a penny 
more a week? It costs less 
in the end! 


Water of any temperature 
ma be used with 
Fels-Naptha. Clothes may 
be boiled with Fels-Naptha 
if preferred. Good results 
are bound to follow, any way 
it is used. The real naptha 
in Fels-Naptha makes the 
dirt let go, no matter whether 
the water is cool, lukewarm or 
hot. Fels-Naptha should be 
included in the camp kit this 
Summer without fail. It 
makes short work of cleaning 
clothes and dishes. 


FELS-NAPTHA 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR iiéS% 
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_ZEMERREMAKERass 





The 3 Greatest Play 


Features in One 


Children! Did you ever hear of a Slide 


and a Teeter-Totter and a 
Merry-Go-Round all in one person’s yard? 
A Merremaker is all three of them at once. 
You can slide on it as long as you like and 
whenever you want to you can turn it into 
a Teeter-Totter or a Merry-Go-Round. 
Think of the fun you can have all summer 
on all of them. Then when it is too cold 
outside, your daddy will set it up indoors 
and you can use it all winter long too. 


Fathers and Mothers! *°° “ont necé 2 


* fence to keep your 
children in their own yard this summer! On the 
Merremaker they will slide and slide, supremely 
happy, developing sturdy muscles and robust 
bodies. The Merremaker is a_ health-building 
muscle developer and gives children an abundance 
of varied fun. 

The Merremaker is three play features in one. 
With no difficulty at all it can be turned from a 
Slide to a Teeter-Totter or a Merry-Go-Round. It 
is easily set up, simply and durably constructed, 
and finished in bright red enamel. As a result of 
quantity production it is being sold at a remarkably 
low price. 


Just Fill Out This Coupon Today 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
Manufacturers 
254 Cecil St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me full information and price on the Merremaker 
Playground. 


Name. 
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WILD MOTY 


(Continued from page 471) 


in the center, with a fish pond in it—Otto went 
straight through—and out of the park onto 
another unknown street. Here Otto just 
missed running into a street car, and did jostle 
a big motor bus, who hissed at him, and rush- 
ing between two limousines without looking 
back to see what damage he might have done, 
he tore on after the red motorcycle. By this 
time the master was calling for help, and 
several young cars and a police motorcycle 
were chasing them. At last the chase ended 
in a service garage, in a distant part of the 
town, and there, when Otto got a good look 
at the red motorcycle, he saw it was not Moty 
after all. He felt very much ashamed, and 
the worst part of it was that the master kept 
him there several hours, undergoing a very 
severe operation on his steering wheel, and 
having the wourids in his tires bound up. 
The master told the mistress that evening 
that he had never had such a wild ride in his 
life, but now that Otto’s steering wheel was 
repaired he did not think it would happen 
again. The poor man never dreamed that 
Otto had done it on purpose; he thought the 
steering gear had broken down. However he 
was right about one thing, Otto.didn’t do it 
again, because he had giver. up hope. So had 
Toots, and they had settle1 down to spend a 
lonely old age, when one morning they heard 
the bolts slide back, the garage doors opened, 
and there, brought in by the master’s son, was 
the long-lost Moty—but not alone. They 
stared in surprise to see a dainty little side 
car attached to his side, blushing with a coat 
of new red paint. And Moty cried: out in 
his old saucy way, 

‘Hello, old cans, meet the wife!’”’ 

So now Toots had the daughter she had 
always wanted, and both she and Otto were 
satisfied. Of course, being such soft-hearted 
old cars, they forgave Moty everything. He 
promised to settle down and be a good steady 
machine, which he did, from that time on, 
and all four lived happily together in the 
garage. 
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HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


ERRY DEACON By EMMETT DUNN ANGELL by a kid who won't go 


had a grouch. The 

highly efficient di- 
rector for the Super-Splendid Motion Picture 
Corporation could be very cheerful and was 
usually pleasant when everything went all 
right. He scowled fiercely as he paced up 
and down the deck of the Silver Bell, and the 
only one who had the courage to approach 
the dismal Jerry in one of his ugly moods 
was Toppo. 

“What’s the matter, old timer?’ ques- 
tioned the cheerful ex-clown, as he locked arms 
with Jerry, and fell into step with him. 

““Matter?’’ snapped the director. “‘That’sa 
bright question to ask. Where have you 
been? Don’t you know that one of my best 
scenes has gone blooey? I feel like chucking 
the whole business, and—”’ 

“Hold your horses, don’t bite my head off,” 
protested Toppo. “I don’t know what you 
are talking about. I just came on board. 
I’ve been looking over Colon, and the locks 
at the beginning of the Panama Canal, so 
how do I know what’s the trouble, you old 
sore head?” 

“Well, you’d be a sore head,” grumbled 
Jerry, “if you had to earn your bread and 
beans the way I do. Temperamental stars, 
stupid extra people who do the wrong thing 
and actors who can’t act, and now to top the 
whole business I have my best scene spoiled 


“The Play Man” 


Author of ‘ *Pla a Book of Games,”* 
‘Real al Games for Real Kids. 


through with her stuff! 
No wonder my hair is 
gray. You'd be a bit grouchy yourself.” 

“Well, don’t glare at me, Jerry old top. 
I’ve got a few gray locks myself. Tell me 
your story. You'll feel better when you get 
it off your chest.” 

“You know that Beryl Blessing,” snapped 
Jerry, “Beryl Blessing—my eye! Her real 
name is Mary Glannigan—well, you know 
how I’ve been shooting her in so many scenes 
of ‘Black Ivory,’ and now I get to the scene 
with the big kick to it and she backs out. 
I can’t do anything with her, and her mother 
can’t do anything with her.” 

“What do you mean, can’t do anything 
with her?” questioned Toppo. 

“Well, you see when I hired the people for 
this picture, it was understood that a good 
deal of it would be water stuff, and so I 
wanted people who could swim. I was told 
that the kid was a good swimmer, and now 
I find she’s scared to death of the water. I 
ought to have had better sense and found out 
all of this long ago. You see these people 
who are trying to break into the movies 
believe they can do most anything, and are 
dead sure that they’ll try anything if they 
only get a chance, but when they get right 
up against it—that’s when they fizzle out— 
and—that’s where the director gets stuck.” 


“Cage Ball Book,” 
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“What did you want her to do?” asked 
Toppo. 

“Why, there’s a scene in ‘Black Ivory’ 
where the crew on the ship mutiny. The 
captain’s daughter—that’s Beryl—runs up in 
the rigging of the ship out onto a yard arm, 
or whatever you call it, and dives off into 
the ocean. Hang it all, this kid can’t climb, 
she can’t dive, and she can’t swim. What 
do you know. about that?”’ 

“Hm, hm,” mused Toppo, “that is kind 
of tough. Say, Jerry, could you use someone 
else to do just this one thing?” 

“You mean a double for Beryl? Sure, but 
where will we find one down in this corner of 
the world?” 

“Find one! You don’t have to find one, 
I brought one with me,” laughed Toppo. 

“What are you talking about?”’ demanded 
Jerry. ‘‘Have you gone crazy?” 

“Crazy? Nothing of the kind! Come 
here, Mary Emily,” called Toppo, and as 
Mary Emily came out of the group, which 
had just come from a delightful excursion 
through the, interest- 
ing city that marks the 
beginning of the Pana- 
ma Canal, Jerry looked 
her over quickly with 
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a scrutinizing eye of one who was an expert 
in studying types. 

““She could double for Beryl all right. But 
can you climb, can you dive, can you swim, 
Mary Emily?” demanded Jerry hopefully. 

“Yes, sir, I think so,”’ piped up the littlest 
one of the voyagers eagerly, “‘And I would 
just love to be in the movies!” 

“Can she do it, Toppo? It’s a forty-foot 
dive.” 

“You bet she can,”’ said the clown proudly. 
““T guess you don’t know our crowd of young- 
sters. Every one is a little water rat, and 
I wouldn’t let Mary Emily take a chance if 
I didn’t know she could do it, but she’s done 
forty feet many times from our diving board 
at Pine Lake.” 

Without a moment’s loss of time, the alert 
director began issuing orders. Camera men, 
actors, and various assistants leaped into 
motion. Boats were lowered, and Mary 
Emily in the picturesque costume of the 
captain’s daughter in “Black Ivory” was 
taken over to the replica of an ancient slave 
ship that had been towed 
out and anchored in the 
harbor at Panama. All 
of.this was 
exciting and 
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thrilling to the crowd 
of village youngsters, 
who with their teach- 
er, Miss Frazer, had 
been invited by Mr. Rockley, the president 
of the steamship line, to take this marvelous 


voyage into southern waters on the Silver Bell. 
They had their school at sea and they had the 
companionship and leadership of Toppo, the 
jolly clown who had settled in their village as 
atoy maker. And, if all of this wasn’t enough 
romance in the lives of one crowd of boys arid 


girls, they had as guests on the ship the 


members of the Super-Splendid Motion 
Picture Corporation, who were producing a 
story of ancient slave and pirate days called 
“Black Ivory.”’ Many of the scenes had been 
made on the desert island where the Silver 
Bell, putting in for repairs, had found the 
company, many of whom were friends of 
Toppo, especially Jerry Deacon. The final 
scenes, however, were to be made in and 
around Panama, which in the old days had 
been a favorite haunt of buccaneers. 

It didn’t take long to fill the model of the 
slave ship with life and color of two centuries 
ago. Fierce looking men in bizarre costumes 
and with awe inspiring knives and pistols 
were soon swarming on the deck. Mary 
Emily was quickly rehearsed in her part, and 
with an aptitude which won praise from the 


now cheerful Jerry, she followed like a veteran. 
After climbing rapidly up into the rigging a 
dozen times for rehearsal, Jerry turned to the 
camera men and shouted, 

“Get ready. We'll shoot now.” 

Jack and Bert and Andy, Carol, Elizabeth 
and others of the village children were a 
perfect audience. It seemed so real when all 
of the fierce, yelling pack started in pursuit 
of one seemingly frightened little girl who 
clambered like a monkey up into the rigging 
of the strange ship. Here she poised for 
a moment, a graceful little figure, and then, 
in a perfect dive, sailed off into space and 
like a bird sped toward the water forty feet 
away. Camera men on the ship and other 
camera men in boats below turned their cranks 
until the daring child came safely to the 
surface. 

“Gee, that was fine,” congratulated Jerry 
who was all smiles now when the dripping 
Mary Emily was returned to the deck of the 
Silver Bell. ‘If they were all like you, I’d save 
a lot of film.’ Everything went fine, and I 
won’t have to retake the picture.” 

“It wasn’t hard at all,” explained the 
youngster to her admiring companions, ‘‘and 
I just hope that picture comes to our town 
so that we can see it.” 

“You'll see it all right,” promised Jerry 
heartily, “‘even if I have to bring you to New 
York to see a special showing. Why, you 

(Continued on page 491) 
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How Peter Rabbit lost his watch 


very proud of it. Peter, you know, is quite a proud 


Pees: RABBIT had a gold watch. And he was very, 
person anyway. 


One day while Peter was strolling along, and gazing fondly 
at his watch, he came across Mr. Squirrel, busy as could be 
cracking nuts. “Good morning, Mr. Squirrel,” said Peter. 
“You don’t seem to be making much progress with those 
nuts. I think I could do better.” 


“Oh, could you?” mocked Mr. Squirrel. “Well, I'll wager 
my silver cane against that gold watch of yours that you 
can’t.” That was too much for Peter’s pride. “Agreed!” he 
said angrily. 

So Mr. Squirrel took one pile of nuts, and Peter took 
another. Poor Peter! Try as he would, he couldn't even 
crack one nut. But Mr. Squirrel, used to hard foods, has the 
finest kind of strong teeth, and in a jiffy he had all his nuts 
cracked. So Peter had to hand over his watch. Too bad for 
Peter, but he should have had better teeth. 


People with good, strong teeth usually get along fine. 
They don’t have toothaches and such things. It’s easy to 
have strong, sound teeth and gums if you clean them well, 
and eat the crisp kind of foods. Grape-Nuts is a crisp food 
that you'll like to chew. And chewing makes your teeth 
good and strong and healthy. Grape-Nuts tastes awfully 
good, too. You ask your mother to get you some. 


Grape-Nuts is one of the 
Post Health Products, which 
include also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
and Post's Bran Flakes. 





MOTHERS! Good teeth play an important part in the 
health of your child’s body. Furthermore, the facial contour 
and shape of your child’s head are influenced by the exercise, 
or lack of exercise, given to the jaws. And Grape-Nuts is a 
big help. 


But greater even than these, Grape-Nuts contributes to 
your children’s bodies dextrins, maltose and other carbo- 
hydrates for heat and energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus 
for bones and teeth; protein for muscle and body-building, 
and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. Eaten 
with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts provides a delicious and 
splendidly balanced ration. It is baked by a special process 
which makes it easily digestible. It’s a great food! Get a 
package from your grocer, and give it to your children 
tomorrow morning. Try it yourself, too! 


An authoritative booklet on feeding children 


We would like you to read a booklet by a widely known authority on 
the relation of food to the growth of your child. 


Mail the coupon below for two individual packages of Grape-Nuts free 
—enough for two breakfasts. We will also send you, for yourself, “A Book 
of Better Breakfasts,” containing menus for a series of delightful health 
breakfasts. Follow these menus and form the habit of healthful meals to 
start the day right. 

© 1925, P. C. Co. 
















C. L. 8-25 G. N. 


FREE-—MaAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Posrum Cereat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with ““A Book 
of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell Medical College, 
and also a booklet on the relation of food to growth. 


I iicacecteniec 
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“In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Company, Lp. 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 
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H, HOW we wish you 
could see all the postal 
cards we have _ had! 
And the letters! Piles of them 
as high as the biggest birthday cake you ever saw! 


If only a person had time to answer them all it would ~ 


be such fun. But you know we said in the beginning 
we'd be far too busy cooking to write letters, so 
please just know how very much we have enjoyed 
your writing and how diligently your cards have been 
studied that we might plan to cook the things you 
most want to learn. 

Many of our Child Life Cooks say they want to 
cook something that bakes in the oven. So we put 
our thinking cap on and thought like 
this—bake in oven—-August—picnics— 
packing lunch baskets—and presto! Just 
like that we decided that the August les- 
son was to be cookies—delicious cookies 
that you can make all by yourself and 
take on a picnic. Isn’t that fine? 

Only please don’t think it’s easy to bake 
things in the oven and run off and play 
and let them burn—or nearly burn—as 
one of the cooks did when we made baked 
apples. When a good cook bakes 
something, she stays right there 
to watch and make sure that 
exactly the right tint of 
luscious brown is baked 
and that the food is 
taken out at exactly 
the proper minute. So 
don’t start your cookies 
till you have at least an 
hour and a half for the 
job, as you want to do 
it perfectly from the 
beginning to the end, 
with the last pan put 
back in place. 

The cooks who have 
been working in the 
Child Life Kitchen 
know all about note- 
books and clean hands and tidy fingernails and 
aprons. But as it’s vacation, maybe we have some 
new cooks this month, so perhaps we had better tell 
them about our rules. Will the experienced cooks 
please excuse us for about three sentences? 


LESSON No. 6 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of ‘ ‘Cooking Without Mother's Help,” *‘Junior 
Cook Book,” hout Mother's Help, 


“Sewing Wit 
“Jean and Jerry, Detectors,’ etc. 
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E KITCHENS 
Siete: 


Each Child Life cook hasta 
corner of a shelf or, better, of 
a drawer where a clean towel, 
some hand soap, a wooden stick 
for cleaning nails, a pencil, a notebook and an 
apron are kept. Before beginning the cooking les- 
son, scrub your hands with great care and clean 
your fingernails. A good cook is dainty and neat, 
you know. Then put on your apron, and a little 
cap too, if you like, and begin work. Either before 
you begin, or after you are through cooking, copy 
the recipe into your notebook. Copy only the 
sentences that are in heavy type—these will be all 
you need to remind you the second time. Then we 

are very, very partic- 

ular to clean and 
put away all utensils 
and to brush up the 
kitchen before we 
leave. We decided 
at the very beginning 
that we were going to 
. make ourselves pop- 
ular by being very 
tidy; then Mother 
and Cook would be 
sure to let us cook 
as much as we like. Don’t 
you think that is a good idea? 

“That’s a lot more than 
three sentences,” says our 
first assistant cook impa- 
tiently, “‘and those children 
are waiting for their cookies.” 
Sure enough it is. But it 
seemed just so important— 
for the new cooks—that we 
had to put it in. Now for 


-? 
our cookies. 
o Look in the pantry and see 
" if Mother has these materials 
on hand: oatmeal, raisins, 
~ sugar, flour, eggs, soda, milk 
5 (sweet, sour, or canned, it 
doesn’t matter which), short- 
ening, ground cinnamon and salt. You can look 
ahead to see how much of each article will be 
needed, and if necessary go to the grocery for 
supplies. If you find some nuts and a little orange 
marmalade, so much the better, but these are not 
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To Thinking Mothers’ 


AVE you had a problem in 
making your children 
drink milk? Won’t you sit 
down for 5 minutes, and write 
us what it was, what you did, 
how you succeeded? Just 100 
to 200 words. If we can use 
your letter,—and we can if it 
discusses a real problem,—we 
will mail you a check for $5. 
Mention of Nestlé’s Milk 
Food is not necessary. Your 
experience will help us better 
understand this problem as a 
whole, so that we can more in- 
telligently discuss it with other 
mothers and tell them about 
using Nestlé’s Milk Food as a 
milk-food drink. Nestle’s you 
know, is the better, pleasanter 
way of drinking milk. It is 
more delicious than plain milk, 
more nutritious, more digesti- 
ble. Children,—and grown- 
ups, too—grow very fond of it. 
Nestlé’s Milk Food is especially help- 


ful in summer traveling. It requires 
no ice, does not sour, and eliminates 
the dangers of “‘changing milk.” It is 
simply the purest milk, homogenized to 
render it more easily digested, dried into 
a powder, with just the right amount of 


wheat cereal added for the growing 
child. 
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really necessary. Isn’t it fun to be making some- 
thing that takes “sugar and spice and everything 
nice”’? 

For utensils you will need a mixing bowl, a measur- 
ing cup, a mixing spoon, a tablespoon, a teaspoon, 
a saucer, a pancake turner and a cookie pan—two 
pans are even better than one. Now with all your 
materials and utensils together, we can begin work. 


OATMEAL COOKIES 


Measure 2 cupfuls of oatmeal (any standard brand.) 

3 cupfuls sifted flour. 

1 cupful sugar. 
into a mixing bowl and gently mix them together. 

Make a little hollow in the center and into this put 

2 eggs. Crack the shell sharply against the side of the table, 
insert your thumb, push the two halves of shell apart and drop 
the egg into a saucer, then from that into mixing bowl. 

1 cupful of shortening. This may be butter, vegetable oil. 
Or you may take % cupful of meat drippings (the fat from 
sausage or bacon is fine) and a 4 cupful of any of the shorten- 
ings mentioned. 

34 teaspoonful soda dissolved in 

4 tablespoonfuls milk. 

4 teaspoonful salt. 

1 heaping teaspoonful ground cinnamon. 

Then if you have them and like the flavor, add 

Y cupful nut meats crushed fine and 

1 tablespoonful orange marmalade. These are not really 
necessary. 

Mix and blend all these ingredients together till you have a 
smooth mass. 

Oil the cookie pan by rubbing fat or vegetable oil over it with 
a bit of soft white paper. 

Drop the dough in lumps the size of a small egg and arranged 
in nice even rows. This recipe makes from 48 to 60 cookies, 
depending upon the size. 

Bake in a moderate oven till the cookies are a tempting brown 
color. This will take about 20 minutes. 

Remove from the pan while hot, using the pancake turner and 
placing the cookies on a towel or a cake rack. When cool, pack 
in a jar or tin box. 

Wash and put away all utensils while the last batch of cookies 
bake. 

What’s that? You’re going to eat all the cookies that break 
while being taken from the pan? But we didn’t break any— 
we were just that careful! So suppose we fix a plateful of 
beautiful, perfect cookies and pass them to our family on the 
front porch. Isn’t cooking fun? 


THE KITE TOURNAMENT 


(Continued from page 474) 


could get a splendid view of the kite tournament. 

From the moment the children learned of Harry’s 
heroic rescue of the kite, there seemed no doubt 
among them that the white silk kite would win first 
place. And when a short time before dark, the 
tournament was declared ended, no one was sur- 
prised that Billy’s was the prize winner. 

When Billy had received the five dollar gold piece 
that was the award, he turned to his faithful friend 
who was still sitting propped on a bench. 

‘Half of this is to be yours, Harry, you know, for 
I never would have won it if it hadn’t been for you,” 
he said loyally. 
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Win Another Pearl 


for your 


' 
Cdd-a-nea' 


The gift that lives and grows 


By finishing this drawing 


VERY reader of CHILD LIFE may enter this Did you win two pearls by solving the 
E contest.. Finish this drawing of the little ADD-A-PEARL crossword puzzle in the June 
“ADD-A-PEARL” Girl, or make one on another issue of CHILD LIFE? 
sheet of paper. You may use either a pen or 
pencil. Be sure to draw your own Necklace 
showing the number of pearls you now have. If 
you want to you may color your drawing. : 

Finish this drawing before October Ist, 1925, below and send them to us with your finished 
and mail it to us. Then we will send you, free drawing. If you have not worked the crossword 
of all charge, through the courtesy of your puzzle yet, send that, too, with the coupons filled 
family jeweler, one additional ADD-A-PEARL for out. We will then give you three pearls for your 
your Necklace. ADD-A-PEARL Necklace. 


If you didn’t you still 
have time. All crossword puzzle answers must 
be mailed to us by October Ist, 1925. 


To receive another pearl fill out the coupons 


PEARLS FOR YOUR 








You may give names and addresses of three friends or 
relatives interested in adding to your Necklace. 


City and State 
Your Birthday Date 


Name of Jeweler 


THE ADD-A-PEARL COMPANY, 100 N. State Street, Chicago, III. 
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If you have a child 


Let Calvert School with its unique system and unusual advantages 
teach your boy or girl in your own home by long-distance instruction. 

No matter whether you are 3 miles or 3000 miles from a good 
school, you may give your child practically the same educational advan- 
tages he might have if he were in attendance at the best private school. 

Calvert School, establised over twenty-five years ago to specialize in 
the teaching of children, conducts a great day-school in Baltimore and its 
methods and course of study are world famous. 

In response to a demand from parents whose children were inaccess- 
ible to good schools, Calvert started nearly twenty years ago a home- 
instruction department which ever since has been successfully teaching 
by correspondence thousands of pupils scattered over the entire face of 
the globe. 

Calvert gives daily lessons in all school subjects, furnishes all books 
and materials, and guides and supervises the work. 


V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster 
(Author of “Child Training," ““A Child's History of the World,” etc.) 


If for any reason your child is to be taught at home, you should write for information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


15 West 40th Street Baltimore, Md. 


Calvert School’s New Building 
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WING CIRCLE @ 
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Conducted by ALICE COLBY JUDSON 


YOU ARE INVITED TOA 


SEWING PARTY 


ON THE PORCH 
THE FIRST RAINY MORNING IN AUGUST 


PLEASE BRING GOODS TO MAKE A PILLOW 


at the sky. It was blue as blue could be, 
all but just one piled up cloud over in the 
farthest corner of the sky. 

“‘T don’t believe it’s going to rain to-day,’’ she said 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘and yet you never can tell in summer 
time. Clouds do such funny things. I believe I’ll 
go over and see what Jane thinks about it and see 
if she’s invited.” 

So she ran down 
the steps, across the 
lawn, through the 
hedge and to Jane’s 
house. Yes, Jane 
had a card, too, and 
was out on her front 
porch looking at the 
sky. 

“T don’t know,” 
said Jane, “it’s ten 
o’clock now. It 
doesn’t look like 
rain this morning.” 

“Well, that’s a 
good thing,’’ replied 
Virginia, suddenly 
remembering the 
rest of what was on 
the card, “‘because 
we aren’t ready 
even if it did rain. 

We haven’t any 

goods for pillows. 

Let’s hunt things 

up and be all ready. Then if a shower comes, we 
can have the sewing party right away.” 

Jane could see what a fine idea that was, so they 
set to work. 

“Now, let’s see,” said Virginia, “‘what’s the first 
thing you do when you make pillows?” 

“Measure them and see what they are made of,” 
replied Jane. That was such a good answer that 
both little girls flew for tapelines and set to work. 


Viwites dropped the card and ran to look 


If you’ve never measured the pillows in your house 
you have no idea what fun it is. With a paper and 
pencil they set to work, and such a variety of pillows 
as they did discover! Some were fifteen inches 
square, with a border of goods sticking out around to 
make them look bigger; some were round, about 
sixteen inches across; some were long and slim with 
nice ruffles sticking out at the ends. Some were 
made of gingham and some of silk, and there were 
others of denim and sateen and many other fabrics. 

Jane found a porch pillow that was quite faded 
and got permission from her mother to recover it. 
This was fine for her as then she could rip up the old 
cover and use it for a pattern. 

Virginia decided to make a cover for an odd 
shaped pillow she found in the store room. It was 

very thick and was 
twelve inches across 
and twenty-two 
inches long. For 
this she got permis- 
sion to buy one yard 
of flowered silkaline 
in a very pretty 
pattern. 

By this time it 
was noon and the 
sun was shining so 
brightly that the 
girls knew the sew- 
ing party wouldn’t 
be to-day, so they 
made other plans. 

But the very next 
morning the roll of 
thunder wakened 
them, and by nine 
o’clock they .were 
settled on Jane’s big 
front porch and the 

party began. Virginia had her silkaline, 

Doris brought sateen, Ellen had cretonne and 
Jane her gingham. All the CHILD LIFE children 
in the neighborhood came to the party, and such 
fun as there was! 

Jane put her two squares of gingham together 
with a neat seam on three sides. Then she turned 
it right side out and sewed along two inches from 
the edge. After slipping in the pillow, she then 
sewed up the fourth side and made the two inch 
border. Her pillow then looked like the picture of 
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‘¢ OQh—Mother—Look! 
TINKER TOYS! 


HILDREN everywhere know 
these fascinating, colorful 
toys. Mothers everywhere rec- 
ognize them as safe playmates 
for their children. Ask to see 


Tinker Toys at any toy store 
or toy department. 
everywhere. 


Sold 


The TOY TINKERS, Inc. % 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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it—only the stitches were much smaller and neater 
than the picture shows. 

Virginia, being older, three years older than Jane, 
had no trouble at all making her cover. She hada 
piece of silkaline one yard square. She sewed the 
raw edges together in a neat seam and made a one- 
inch hem on each selvage side. Then, five inches 
from each end, she made a tuck one half inch wide 
and in this ran a cord twenty-three inches long. 
She sewed the cord ends together, of course, so they 
couldn’t pull out. This made pretty ruffles at each 
end. Then she turned the case right side out, 
slipped in the pillow and tacked the corded tucks 
together firmly. See how easy it is when you have 
a picture of just how she did it all. 

Doris and Ellen made their pillows like Jane’s, 
only .the sizes were a little different. 

Just as the girls were settled to work, who do you 
suppose came up the front steps? John! John was 
Jane’s brother and he almost forgot that the rain 
had spoiled his ball game when he saw what the 
girls were doing. Soon he hunted up goods for a 
pillow, too. Really, John had one of the best ideas 
of all. He had noticed that after a shower it’s very 
nice to have something to put on the porch steps— 
something to sit on and that won’t muss with damp. 
So he had two squares of burlap, regular brown 
burlap, and some newspapers. 

He cut the burlap into sixteen-inch squares and 
sewed them together on three sides, just as Jane 
was doing hers. Then he turned it right side out 
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and sewed along two inches from the edge around 
three sides. Then he did the funniest thing of all! 
He folded newspapers until he had sixteen thicknesses 
exactly twelve inches square and slipped those into 
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his case instead of a real pillow. Then he sewed up 
the fourth side, twice across, and he had a fine pad 
for damp porch steps. Wasn’t he clever? 

“Well, we didn’t know boys could sew things,’ 
said Virginia as she looked admiringly at John’s 
work. 

“Indeed they can,’ replied John proudly, ‘‘and 
they like to, too. I’m always coming to the 
CHILD LIFE sewing parties. 

So all over the country on the first rainy morning 
in August, boys and girls gathered on their front 
porches for the big CHILD LIFE Sewing Party. 
And if the pillows they made were piled all together, 
no doubt there would be a pile as high as a big 
building. 

Won’t you write us a postal and tell us about the 
pillow you covered? We'd like to know. 


’ 


Wm 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


(Continued from page 483) 


saved the whole picture, that’s what you did.” 
“That’s nice,” said Mary Emily, “I had a 
lot of fun doing it, too.” 
“Well, anyway, it’s a day’s work,” said 
Jerry, “and now if old Toppo here isn’t out 


of games, we might just as well have a little 
more fun before supper time. Run along and 
get into dry clothes, Mary Emily, and we'll 
forget all about work until to-morrow.” 
The children were soon gathered on the 
open deck, and, with Jerry and several of the 


actors who announced they weren’t too old > 


to play games, Toppo became master of 
ceremonies. He divided the group into two 
teams; with one team on the port side of the 
ship and the other on the starboard, he 
explained the rules of the game to be played. 

“It is called ‘Hands Across the Sea,’”’ 
announced Toppo, “‘and this is the way it is 
played. I will stand in the center, between 
the two teams, and when I call out, Hands 
Across the Sea, two players from each team 
will run out and try to grasp the right hands 
of each other. That is, the player from the 
team on this side must grasp the right hand 
of a player on the opposite side, but—here is 
the important thing. They must grasp hands 
so that the clasped hands of the four players 
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form a cross. For example, if Andy rushes 
out from his team and grasps the hand of 
Phyllis, who is on the opposite side, the two 
other players must grasp hands across the 
hands of Phyllis and Andy. . Now while they 
are endeavoring to do this, I will try to grab 
the right hand of some one of these four 
players with my right hand. If I succeed in 
doing this, one player will be left out and he 
is the next one to be IT.” 

Toppo called out, ‘Hands Across the Sea!”’ 
and Andy and Phyllis who were standing at 
opposite ends of one line rushed out to meet 
Jerry Deacon and Carol who were the two 
end players on the other line. They tried 
to dodge Toppo, but he was too nimble and 
before the four hands of the players could be 
clasped in the form of a cross, he had grabbed 
Andy’s right hand with his right, which left 
Carol the unsuccessful one and she became 
IT. With Carol in the center as IT, the 
four players who had won safety by clasping 
hands returned to the lines and the next two 
players from each team, who were now on the 
end positions of each line, were ready to run 
out when she called, ‘“‘ Hands Across the Sea!”’ 
The half hour of brisk play, with its many 
opportunities for skillful maneuvering and 
clever dodging, terminated abruptly when the 
cook’s bell called them to supper. 

When the youngsters gathered in the 
moonlight, the little girl whose name on the 
birth certificate was Mary Glannigan, but 
who was known in the picture world as Beryl 
Blessing, joined Mary Emily on the deck. 

“IT think you’re just wonderful,” said the 
little actress who was really a very nice child, 
‘‘and I wish I were as brave as you are and 
could swim and dive and do everything just 
as you do.” 

“And I just wish I could do everything 
that you could do,” said the polite Mary 
Emily. And the two little girls strolled up 
and down the deck, talking of their important 
futures and of the dreams they would like 
to have come true. 
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O-BOY Playtoys are an 

improvement over ordin- 
ary toys—pbecause they’re 
built not only to bring fun and 
good times, but to develop little 
bodies, sturdy legs, and big, healthy 
appetites. Mothers and Dads like 
GO-BOY Racer because it develops 
both legs and _ straight legs—and 
can't back downhill. There’s extra 
safety in three wheels—less chance 
of “spills”. And it goes like the 
wind, coasts and everything! 





THE GO-BOY RACER 


















GO-BOY Bike is a favor- 
ite, also. It’s a combination 
kiddie-car and bicycle. Exer- 
cises both legs. Has _three- 
wheel safety. Steers easily, 
and can turn in its own length. 
Rides fast and quiet—and all 
moving parts are rrotected by 
real guards. For girls and 


boys, 3 to 14. 





THE GO-BOY BIKE 










Then there’s GO-BOY 
Spring SCOOTER—just new 

and a big hit with its real 

spring that smooths out ruts 

and bumps, and keeps little 

nervous systems free from 

shocks. Loads of fun. Brake, GO-BOY 
non-skid tires, and all! Spring SCOOTER 






















And then GO-BOY Gym— 
that keeps kiddies in the yard 
—safe—off the street—with 
its circus-fun of Flying Rings 
and Trapeze Bar (which are 
interchangeable) andold- 
\, fashioned Swing. Easy to put 
up—and all parts have reserve 
strength—in case Dad wants 
to do some tricks. Lasts all 


through childhood. 









THE GO-BOY GYM 







Your toy or hardware dealer will show you these 
GO-BOYS. Should he not have them—accept no sub- 
stitute—but write us direct, today, for illustrated 
folder and name of dealer who CAN supply you. 


The GO-BOY CORPORATION 


600-A Caxton Building CLEVELAND 
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FAIRY SECRETS 


(Continued from page 468) 


all sugar crazy to-day. Whut yo want it fer?” 

“For my June Bug.” 

Aunt Easter kept on grumbling but she poured 
some into his eager hand. 

Clelia was down the garden walk after butterflies. 
She had a net and was stalking them. 

A tiny rabbit hopped out of the honeysuckle and 
Boots was after it instantly. ; 

“Oh,.see the bunny! Catch him Boots!” 
screamed Billy. 

“No Boots, you’ll hurt him. Wait!” cried 
Clelia, and she popped the net over the rabbit. 

““Now I have a pet, too,” she laughed. 

“Give him to me. I wants a bunny,” said 
Billy about to cry. 

“‘Ali right, dear, Sister will give him to you.”’ 

“Oh Sister, have you caught a fairy too?”’ cried 
the children. 

“What do you mean?” asked Clelia, much 
puzzled. 

“Tell her, Ran,” said John. 

Clelia listened in astonishment. 

“Do you mean to say you think this is a fairy 
I have caught?” 

“Wait,” said Ran, ‘‘we’ll show you.” 

Clelia sat on the grass and held the rabbit in 
her lap. It seemed to be trembling with fear. 

““Go away, Boots,’ ordered John, “it’s afraid 
of you.” 

Ran knelt and spoke in one of the rabbit’s long 
ears. 

““Would you like some sugar?” he asked slowly. 

The rabbit must have jumped out of its skin 
when it heard, for when Clelia opened her hands, 
there was another lovely little fairy. 

“Indeed, I do want some sugar,” she cried, 
“pounds of it.” 

The children laughed for she was so tiny she 
could not have eaten a thimbleful. 

The rabbit skin had disappeared. 

“‘She is my fairy,” said Billy, ‘“‘let me feed her!” 

“Oh no, Billy, she can feed herself,’’ said Ran. 
“Hurrah! We've each got a fairy now!” 

“T haven’t,” said Clelia sadly, “I gave mine to 
Billy; but of course I am glad for him to have it,” 
she added hastily. 

“Catch another butterfly—that black and yellow 
one,” said the fairy pointing. 

The butterfly obligingly poised itself on a pink 
rose, and Clelia was after it in a flash with 
her net. 

“I’ve got it!” she cried. Putting her hand into 
the net she drew out—a perfectly gorgeous fairy! 

“Oh,” she gasped in delight, ‘“‘you must be the 
Fairy Queen!” 

“T am,” said the fairy and looked around at them 
all with a charming smile. She was dressed in rose 
color, and on her head was a tiny crown of stars. 
In one hand she carried a wand of gold tipped with 
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a glittering dewdrop. 
week for some sugar.”’ 

Billy was too young to keep a secret. 

‘Mother, all those animals and things aren’t bugs, 
they are fairies,’ he said earnestly. ‘‘They have 
wings, they can talk, and they eats sugar, pounds 
ot it.” 

‘*T believe he is going to be a writer,” said Mother 
proudly. 

What a week they had with the fairies, and how 
puzzled Mother was over their eagerness for sugar! 
She was always crunching it underfoot. 

‘Children, children!’’ she remonstrated. 

“It is strange that the little partridge does not 
die,”’ she said. ‘‘He hardly eats anything.” 

“Tisn’t a partridge, it’s a fairy,” said Billy. 
“Fairies don’t die—she said so, Sweet Fancy did.” 

“‘Hyar dat chil’,” said Aunt Easter. 

“These pets have given the children more pleasure 
than any they have ever had,” said Mother to Uncle 
William. ‘‘They are so absorbed that they do not 
want to come in to meals.” 

She was, therefore, very much astonished when 
they asked her at the end of a week, if they might 
carry their pets to the wheat field and turn them loose. 

“Why, children!’’ she cried, “even the baby 
partridge? Would it like that?” 

“Yes,” said John, “‘Uncle William saw a Bob 
White with little ones in the field yesterday. We 
want to let it go.” 

“Very well,’ said Mother, still puzzled, “‘but I 
did not think you’d ever get tired of these pets.” 

That afternoon by a flat stone near a worm fence, 
they put their pets down in a row, the partridge, the 
terrapin, the June Bug, the rabbit and the black 
and yellow butterfl¥. Instantly they turned into 
five little fairies which did not surprise the children 
at all as they had gotten used to this sudden 
transformation. 

The Queen spoke. 

“We will come every summer for a week if each 
month on the full of the moon you will place some 
sugar on this stone.” 

“Oh, we will,’ cried the children, and Boots 
barked excitedly. 

“‘Good-by,” said the fairy, ‘‘and thank you for 
being so good to us. Remember never to hurt any 
living thing. Even the tiniest bug may he a fairy 
in disguise. If you are cruel to anything we cannot 
ever come back.”’ 

‘‘We’ll remember,” said the children solemnly. 

“Didn’t you feel badly leaving that little par- 
tridge alone in that big field?”’ asked Mother at 
supper. 

“No, Mother,” said Katharine. 


“T’ll stay with you for a 


“It can eat now, 


and just as we came away we heard a Bob White 


calling close by.” 

“It was not a partridge anyway,” said Billy 
setting down his cup of milk—the cup with the two 
handles and the rabbits painting on it—‘“‘it was 
a fairy!” 
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SOME QUEER HOMES 


The Baltimore Oriole 
By ALVIN M. HENDEE 


O THE boys and girls who love the outdoors 

with its wealth of interesting sights and scenes 
the common bird’s nest of twigs and strings and 
horsehair and mud ‘is well known. But there are 
sO many nests that are not like these, that are 
even more interesting. For instance, there is the 
nest of the Baltimore Oriole. 

One of these that we often see, but that is so 
far out of reach that very few of us have ever had 
the pleasure of handling or looking at it closely, is 
that of the Oriole. The one called the Baltimore 
Oriole is the one in this story. He is a pretty bird 
of black and orange and white. His little wife, 
who is the one that builds the nest, is black and 
olive and dull orange. 

When Lord Baltimore came to America to live, 
the place where he made his home was called 
Baltimore in his honor. There were many things 
in this new country that were strange to these 
people and one was this pretty song bird. The 
skins of some of these were sent back to England 
with the name of Oriole and as the colors of the 
Baltimore family were orange and black the bird 
was called Baltimore Oriole. 

The nest is hung from the forked ends of limbs 
of large trees, most often elm. Strings are tied 
to the branches and strips of bark, cords, horse- 
hair and milkweed stalks are nicely woven through 
these strings until the nest has the shape of a long 
gourd, wider at the bottom and always gray in 
color. These nests are very strongly built and 
while the birds never use the old nest, you will 
find them swinging in the winter winds for three 
or four years. 

When you see one of these pretty birds flying 
from tree to tree and hear his cheerful call you may 
be pretty sure that spring is very near. 
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Good Citizens’ League 


MOTTO: Responsibility. 


CREED: I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 
make it better. 


PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 





Play ming by herself. The others prac- ones to be content with a pole and 

“It’s too hot to work very hard ticed diving and new strokes and line. He also taught them what 
during August,” complained Miriam. before the day was over David could kinds of bait to use, and each child 
Then, although she tried to conceal treadwater, Bill could swim on his had to find his own bait. Miriam 
it, she yawned such a big yawn that side and Elizabeth on her back. 


the other members of the 


had the best luck of all—she caught 
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Brocton Good Citizens’ 
League had to laugh. 

“Tf that’s the way you 
feel about it,” said Miss 
Bradley, the counselor, “I 
have good news for you. 
The league subject for 
August is ‘Play.’”’ 

“That sounds fine,”’ put 
in Bill, ‘‘but how are we 
going to show our good 
citizenship by just play- 
ing!” 

“In many ways,” Miss 
Bradley answered. “It’s 
just about as important 
for a good citizen to be able 
to play wisely and fairly as 
to be able to work.” 

“You mean that all dur- 
ing August, we’ll just play, 
play, play?” beamed Eliza- 
beth. 

“You’re to play, play, 
play wisely,”’ Miss Bradley 
answered. 

All of this took place at 
the league’s first August 
meeting in the club garden, 
and after the business ses- 
sion, they spent the time 
learning new games. 

The second week Bill’s 
father drove them over to 
the lake. Miriam was the 
only one among them who 


PRIZE WINNING LETTER 


HE following report won the prize offered for the 
best clean-up work done by a branch league during 
April. The winners received a silk flag for their branch 
an and their school was presented with a larger wool 
ag set. 

The Inglenook (Ala.) CHILD LIFE Good Citizens’ 
League adopted the following program for the clean-up 
contest: 

First week: Back yard and tin can week, our slogan 
being, “‘Dump your tin cans and dirt in the dump pile, 
not in your back yard.” 

Second week: Vacant-lot week. Slogan: ‘“‘Inglenook 
wants every vacant lot clean.” 

Third week: School and home week. Slogan: ‘“ Dirt 
and Dust, good-bye. Inglenook can’t use you.” 

Fourth week: Fly and mosquito week. Slogan: “ Mrs. 
Mosquito and Mrs. Fly, vamoose.” 

The following things were done to help clean up the 
town: Over 2,000 tin cans picked up on vacant lots and 
put in the garbage cans. More than fifty vacant lots 
were partially cleaned. Seven lots next to the school 
grounds were thoroughly cleaned. Every child helped 
keep his own yard and house clean, also alleys and out- 
houses. Sixty-five children washed the windows at home. 

The school yard was kept clean by league members, no 
stray paper being allowed to remain on grounds. We 
picked up and hauled off the grounds about a ton of lime 
rock left by the men who put in the sewerage. We 
rubbed marks off the school walls and buildings. Our 
two schoolrooms were cleaned thoroughly, all woodwork 
being washed. We had our curtains laundered. 

About twenty-five pools of water were covered with 
oil to kill mosquitoes. At our meeting April 30, two 
children gave talks on how to fight mosquitoes and flies. 

We brought newspapers and old magazines to the first 
grade teacher. She had been trying for two months to 
get enough papers to sell. Inten days’ time we had enough 
to filla truck. One of the boys got his father to come to 
the school and carry the papers to Birmingham for us. 
The First Grade now has a phonograph fund of $11, due 
to the efforts of our league.” 
ci Cian eS ee ui 

rs. George Cowden nglenook, Ala. 
Miss Will Fellows | Counselors 





six fishes. 

The big surprise came 
during the fourth week. A 
friend of David’s mother 
offered the loan of her cot- 
tage in Pine Forest, and the 
members had a two-day 
picnic with the fun of sleep- 
ing in the woods all night. 
They were glad that they 
had studied nature during 
June—it was such fun to 
know the names of so many 
trees and to be able to recog- 
nize the birds from their 
calls and plumage. On the 
way out, the boys made a 
list of the different kinds of 
trees they saw, and the 
girls wrote down the names 
of the birds they heard. 
Then they had all the thrill 
of cooking out-of-doors. 
The boys learned to make 
a camp fire with no paper 
and just two matches, and 
the girls roasted the pota- 
toes. The grown-up chap- 
erons did the rest of the 
cooking, but the children 
washed the dishes after- 
wards and tidied up. 

That evening around the 
camp fire was the best of all. 
They sang songs; then, 
while they toasted marsh- 
mallows, they told stories. 








couldn’t swim. Miss Bradley started 
in at once to teach her how to do the 
breast stroke and said that if she 
would practice every day in the pool 
back home, she would soon be swim- 


They went fishing the third week. 
Elizabeth’s father and mother went 
along. Mr. Harper showed the older 
members how to troll and cast their 
reels, but he advised the younger 
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But the best story of all was the true 
one Miss Bradley told them of their 
plans for the next day. 

“‘We’re going to track an animal 
to its lair to-morrow,” she said. 
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‘““We’re not really going hunting?’’ asked David. 
“Yes, but with cameras, not guns. We'll track the 
animals in order to study them and know their habits 
better.” 

‘““We’ve learned a lot from this month of play,” 
said Elizabeth when August was over. As for the 
others, they felt that way about it, too. 
























League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD LIFE may become a 
member of the league and, upon application, giving his name, age 
and address, will receive a membership pin. We shall be glad to 
help you start a branch league among your friends, or among the 
pupils in your room at school, and shall mail you a handbook and 
pins for the boys and girls whose names, ages, and addresses you 
send us. 

Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, manager, Child Life 
Good Citizens’ League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, II. 





“Liquid Rubber” starting on 
a journey halfway round 
the world 


S IT comes from the tree, rubber is a white 
; fluid that looks like milk. They some- 

: oe ong times call it rubber-milk—but its real name is 

earned to swim. 

I learned a new stroke in swimming. latex. 

. I taught a friend a new stroke. Like milk, latex quickly spoils. That’s why 

T learned to dive. — . for years they had to extract the rubber within 

a a ee a few hours after the latex came from the tree. 


11. I was patient while fishing. 

12. I learned to troll or cast a reel. But today they have found a way to pre- 
13. I kept a list of the trees I saw while on an outing. serve latex—so they can ship it from the 
14. I kept a list of the birds I saw while on an outing. rubber plantations in far-off Sumatra, halfway 
round the world to the United States. 


15. I helped build a camp fire. 

16. I learned how to roast potatoes in the ashes. 2 

17. I learned to toast marshmallows. The makers of Keds own the largest rubber 
plantation in the world—and from it comes 

the finest rubber ever grown. 


18. I helped tidy up after the picnic. 
This rubber is used to make your own Keds shoes. It 


19. I tracked an animal in order to study its habits. 
20. I told a story around the camp fire. 

makes the soles springy—and yet so tough they’re hard 
to wear out. 


A Good Citizen—Play 


learned a new game. 

. I made up a new game. 

. I taught a new game to some friends. 
. I kept my temper when I lost a game. 


CMW AM WH 


21. I learned to row a boat. 

22. I kept out of the street when I played. 
23. I put my bicycle or wagon in a safe place. 
24. I looked when I ran. 

25. I played quietly while Mother rested. 


Boys and girls everywhere are wearing Keds because 
they are so cool and comfortable to play in—and because 
they wear longer than other shoes. 


But when Mother buys Keds for you be sure to see 
that the name Keds is on the shoe—because if it isn’t 
there the shoes aren’t Keds. Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company—and the name Keds is on 
every pair. Look for it! 

The Keds Hand-bodk of Sports is full of interesting infor- 
mation on games, sports, camping, vacation suggestions and 
dozens of other subjects. Sent free, if you address Dept. K-39 
1790 Broadway, New York City. - 


United States Rubber Company 


A sturdy athletic-trim Keds 
model—built to stand the hard- 
est sports and vacation wear. 


















An Honor Point is awarded for each day a good citizenship deed 
is recorded. The monthly Honor Roll lists the names of those who 
earn twenty-five or more points, and there is a prize for members 
who earn 250 points during twelve consecutive months. Other 
good deeds may be substituted for those suggested above, and the 
best original activities are published and awarded extra points. 
Write your name, age and address at the top of a blank sheet of 
paper, then each day you can record the date and your deed or 
deeds for that day. Send your August list of good deeds in time to 
reach us by September sth, if you want to see your names on the 
Honor Roll. 


Honor Roll 


The following members earned twenty-five or more honor points 
during the month of May: 


Aldendorfer, Inez Garfield, Adele 






Mehring, A. Louise 





Baker, Margaret iglio, Vincent Memler, Floyd 
Ballantyne, Adolphus Goldthwaite, Arlene Memler, Ruby 
Barbuliseir, Carmen Haggerty, Beulah Mixer, Thelma 
Barnes, Constance Haggerty, William Mosier, Eilene 
Basford, Helen J. Hanson, Lawrence Nett, Gertrude 


Beath, Andrew 
Berkowitch, Hilda 
Berman, Leona 
Blood, Ethel 
Blood, Irva 
Borden, Evelyn V. 
Borden, Kathleen 
Boyles, Charles D. 
Boyles, Eliza 


Burbridge, Maxine 
Cowgill, Kathleen 
Davis, Wilbert 
Dickson, Helen 
Dolbeare, Virginia 
Edwards, Howard 
Elison, Thomas 
Feucht, Miriam R. 
Feucht, Ramona E. 
Finley, Harold M. 
Fischer, Meil 
Foggia, Felix 


Hegeman, Nellie 
Hoffman, Ada 
Holtdorf, Arthur 
Holtdorf, Ruth | 
Holtzman, Marian 
Hull, Annette 
Hurley, Isabelle 
Ihlenfeldt, Dale 
Thlenfeldt, Stanley 
Kanis, Dorothy 
Kaplan, Evelyn 

arns, Harold 
Kisiel, Helen _ 
Kisiel, Katherine 
Klemstein, Clayton 
Kriedler, Jean 
Lake, Corenne 
Lake, Melvin 

us, Jacques A. 
Lewis, Genevieve 
Mackie, Helen 
McCarthy, Evelyn 
McDougall, Fern 
McMillan, James 





Newell, Gwendolyn 
Olds, Bernice M. 


Pagel, Alvin 

Parsons, Edith May 
Ravaschiera, Angeline 
Roys, Edith 
Rubendall, Evelyn 
Schenning, John 
Schold, Dorothy 


Schuelke, Elaine 
Sherman, Ethel 
Shinkle, Jackson J. 
Sibley, Agnes 
Smith, Anna _ 
Steffen, Ernestine 
Stewart, Ruth 
Stone, Thomas 
Sutcliffe, =— 
Tacy, Helen | 
Wisman, Louise 
Witmer, Gladys 





An attractive Keds pump— 
designed for general sum- 
mer wear. , comfort 

able and like all Keds, built 


for long wear. 








THEY ARE NOT KEDS UNLESS THE NAME KEDS IS ON THE SHOE 
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for the fun as anybody 
~with a glorious lunch of 
Beech-Nut sandwiches 


OTHER is a conscientious 

woman who regards three 
meals a day for her little family as 
vital and serious responsibilities. 
Ah, but she’s clever though! She 
can prepare a child’s supper, a 
picnic lunch or real party eats for 
half a kindergarten—and actually 
enjoy the doing of it. 

She just counts on Beech Nut 
Peanut Butter. It certainly isn’t 
work to scoop this luscious, creamy 
delight out of the crystal jar—and 
spread it on bread or crackers. 
Plump, whole peanuts from the 
southern fields, crushed and lightly 
salted. A pure, natural, healthful 
food—for every age and every kind 
of appetite. 


On the part of the youngsters 
there seems to be a universal re- 
sponse to the appeal of Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. Those two extremes 
in your own family, the child who 


is always hungry and the one who 
can scarcely be forced to eat— 
they'll both take to this whole- 
some food. 


Some Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter Surprises 


BeEcH-NuT Peanut Buttersmoothed 
on a good slice of bread is posi- 
tive enjoyment. And we have 
some suggestions for those who 
like variety and surprises in their 
sandwiches. Spread the golden 
Beech-Nut on one slice of bread 
and almost anything else that’s 
delicious on the other. 

Beech-Nut Strawberry Jam is fine this 
way, and chopped raisins, and cream 
cheese, and thin slices of banana. Per- 
haps you will prefer to taste the Beech- 
Nut first and plan your own combina- 
tions to suit ba own fancy. All the 
guests, bigand little, will take an interest 
in these sandwiches. Your grocer sells 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. Beech-Nut 
Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


“Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor” 


Bacon Prepared Mustard 
Peanut Butter Jams and Jellies 
Macaroni Spaghetti © Marmalades and 
Me von i Preserves 
caroni ws 
Macaroni Rings CONFECTIONS 
Prepared Spaghetti Mints . Caramels 
Pork and co. Fruit Drops 
up . ChiliSauce Chewing Gum 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
CONTEST 


HE CHILD LIFE readers who 

have entered the fascinating 
Crossword Puzzle Contest are well 
started on their trip around the 
world. But there is still time for 
the other boys and girls to try for 
one of the splendid prizes in the 
Crossword Puzzle Contest, if they 
are willing to travel just a little 
faster in order tocatchup. Every 
reader of CHILD LIFE—except 
members of the families of Rand 
McNally and Company employ- 
ees—is invited to take the Cross- 
word Puzzle Contest trip. 


Nearly all the words in this puzzle are 
geographical names, as in the puzzles 
published in the June and July issues and 
in the puzzles that are to be printed in the 
September and October numbers. After 
you solve each puzzle, put it away carefully 
and then mail the five of them together, 
with a hundred-word letter on “‘The Coun- 
try I Want Most to Visit and Why,” in 
time to reach us by October 1, 1925. Unless 
all five of the puzzles and letters are sent 
together, they cannot be considered. 
Please remember that. 

Mail your contest papers to the Cross- 
word Puzzle Contest editor, CHILD LIFE, 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. List the 
vertical (up and down) words and the 
horizontal (across) words, and be sure to 
write your name, age, and address clearly 
in ink on every page. At the top of each 
paper, write “Answer to June Puzzle,” 
“Answer to July Puzzle,” etc. In award- 
ing the prizes the judges will consider 
correctness, the merit of the letters and 
neatness. 

The prizes—there are two sets, one for 
the boys and girls between the ages 9 and 
12, and another for those 8 and under— 
show you how to take trips around the 
world most any time you want to go. The 
winners of the two first prizes will have 
their choice of a_ beautiful eight-inch 
GLOBE on an oxidized finish stand or the 
big Rand McNally INTERNATIONAL 
ATLAS. The two second prizes, are copies 
of the PREMIER ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. This is an ideal atlas for your 
home, with its maps for the entire world, 
its complete indexes and special features, 
all thoroughly correct and up-to-date. 
The winners of the two third prizes will 
receive copies of the HANDY ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD, which is just as handy as 
it sounds. The next forty prizes—itwenty 
for the older contestants and twenty for 
the younger ones—will be copies of the 
convenient and very interesting little 
POCKET ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 

In case of a tie for any prize, the prize 
will be duplicated. The complete set of 
five puzzles and the hundred-word letter 
must reach the Crossword Puzzle Contest 
Editor by October 1, 1925. 

The winners will be announced in the 
December issue of CHILD LIFE. 
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UP AND DOWN 


. Letters representing Nova Scotia, a province of Canada. 
. Initial letters of Canary Islands, near Africa and owned by Spain. 
. A city and district in ancient Babylonia, ending in “‘r.”’ 


Largest river in Italy. It empties into the Adriatic Sea. 

One of the Massachusetts towns, scene of the first Revolutionary battle. 
A lyric poem of dignity and style. 

Abbreviation for “road,”’ as you often see it on signposts. 


. Initials standing for Central America. 

. Large peninsular country in western Asia, divided from Africa by Red Sea. 
. A river in New York state which joins the Hudson river at Albany. 

. A coordinating conjunction; a connecting word. 

. Abbreviation of creditor. 

. A small vessel for drinking, usually made of china. 

. Smallest of the Great Lakes. 

. Abbreviation for a New England state. Its capital is Augusta. 

. Letters standing for a long, narrow island near New York and Connecticut. 
. Initials‘of western state of the U. S. A. where gold and lignite are mined 


in its Black Hills. 


. A small fury animal of the far north, valuable for fur, oil, and hide. 
. Letters meaning railroad, usually seen on crossing signs. 
. Letters standing for an island separated from Brooklyn by Upper and 


Lower New York Bay. 


: — in England, on the banks of which is Shakespeare’s village of Strat- 


fo 


. A title prefixed to a man’s name. 
. A French colony on the northern coast of Africa, bordered on the west by 


Algeria. 


. Nickname of a little girl named Diana. 

. What you do with CHILD LIFE. 

. Abbreviation for company. 

. Large body of salt water. The Pacific is one, the Atlantic another. 

. Name of an Italian boy, commencing with B. 

. An odd number. 

. Deep ditch of olden times put around castle walls. 

. A nautical word, meaning on the beam, in line with a ship’s main beam. 
. A nickname for Nancy. 


53. A town in Hawaii, called Olaa. 


. Another word for “resound” or “reverberate.” 

. Negative word used usually after ‘‘neither.”’ 

. What dogs do with their tails when they are pleased and happy. 

. What you say when you are surprised. 

. An abbreviation for “editor.” 

. Nickname for Edward. 

. Abbreviation of a city in northwestern IIlinois on the Mississippi River; 


also the name of a railroad 


. Abbreviation for the country known as the Emerald Isle; where shamrocks 


grow. 
. Abbreviation for Upper Canada. 


eee 
Sr me q 
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ACROSS 


. Initial letters of a south Atlantic state. 
. Opposite of “down.” 
5. Island in the Mediterranean; birthplace of Napoleon. 
. Country in northwestern Africa. 
. Another word for “‘uneven” or “‘unusual.”’ 
. The name of a day for planting trees and shrubs. 
. To move more swiftly than to walk. 
. Initials for that section on the Atlantic coast settled by Puritans. 
. Abbreviation of point, as it is printed on the map. 
. Letters standing for a southern state bounded by North Carolina, Georgia 


and the Atlantic Ocean. Charleston is an important seaport. 


- Native of Serbia, a small kingdom in the Balkan Mountains in Europe. 
. Largest continent on the earth. 

. Abbreviation for ““Ante Meridian.” 

. First note in the music scale. 

. Letters standing for the direction, southeast. 

. Initial letters standing for the smallest state in the U. 8. A. 

. Letters standing for a group of islands south and southeast of Florida in the 


Atlantic Ocean, including Cuba, the Bahamas, Porto Rico, and Jamaica. 


. Abbreviation of a New England state, bounded by Canada, N. Y., N. H. 


and Mass. 


. Initials standing for method of delivering mail in the country. 
. Abbreviation for a title sometimes used before 


“Honorable” and 
“Reverend.” 


. Abbreviation of “‘advertisement.”’ 

. Large ship in which Noah and the animals took refuge during the flood. 
. Abbreviation for county, a division of a state. 

. Initial letters of the Orkney Islands, off coast of northern Scotland. 

. Capital and largest city of Ireland. 

. The smallest principality in Europe, near Nice, France. 

. Abbreviation of the direction, northeast. 

. Western state of U.S. A. Its capital is Boise. 

. The first two letters of the capital of Switzerland. 

. Ancient name of Japan, whose people are often spoken of as Nipponese. 

. The sea, part of the Mediterranean, separating Greece from Asiatic 


Turkey. 


. Insect somewhat like a bee, which stings but does not make honey. 

. Another name for lion; also a boy’s name. 

. Abbreviation for Ecetera, which means, ‘“‘and so forth.” 

. Poetic word meaning “‘in a little while,” “later.” 

. Article used instead of ‘‘a” before words beginning with vowels. 

. A girl’s name commencing with “‘O.” 

. What the Easter Rabbit did with your Easter eggs. 

. To sing wordlessly in a low tone. 

. Island in the Bay of Biscay, opposite La Rochelle, France; owned by France. 
. Abbreviation for a midwestern state separated from Illinois by the 


Mississippi River. 


. Abbreviation of “ocean.” 














MORE ADVENTURES OF 
TOM TRIPP 


(Continued from page 477) 


“Why, don’t you know me? Everybody knows 
me! I’m T—” began Tom Tripp and then remem- 
bered just in time the given word of a true Knight 
of the Golden Pansy. “Oh, I’m just one of 
King Arthur’s men that he sends out to help fair 
ladies in distress,’”’ he finished. 

Trixie Lou’s laugh trilled out. ‘‘ You cute thing!” 
she cried. ‘‘You’re too delicious, and I know I’m 
going to win the class prize with this picture of you. 
It’s so original. There’ll be nothing like it, I know. 
And if I do win, my charming little knight, do you 
know what I intend to do? Why, I’m going to 
give you half of the prize. It’ll be ten dollars, and 
so your share will be five whole iron men. Think 
of that!” 

“Jumping Jemima! Five dollars!” exulted Tom 
Tripp, the Five Million Dollar Film Kid. ‘Gee, I 
can treat the whole bunch to about a hundred ice 
cream sodas, can’t I, with all that?” 

“‘Why, bless your generous little heart, aren’t 
you the darlingest-ever?” Trixie Lou cried, as she 
put the finishing strokes on her sketch. 

Tom Tripp preened himself like a silly little pouter 
pigeon on his letter box perch. All his life Tom had 
been used to the sweet words and looks of cooing 
ladies. He reveled in them. He was reveling now 
in the sweet words and cooing of Trixie Lou when— 
a brawny hand clutched him from behind by the arm, 
while another seized him by the seat of his trousers, 
and the two hands set him down on the sidewalk 
very ungently. Amazed, Tom Tripp looked up 
into the frowning face of a police officer. 

““Come on, young fellow,”’ said the policeman, 
“and tell the sergeant where you stole this here 
collie dog.” 

‘I didn’t steal him,’”’ Tom Tripp spluttered furi- 
ously. ‘‘Wattie’s my dog. That is, he’s—”’ 

“‘Sure,”’ sneered the burly minion of the law, “‘but 
come along now. You can tell all that to the 
sergeant.” 

Tom Tripp wrenched himself free, and whistled 
and snapped his fingers to Wattie. “You are my 
dog, aren’t you, Watt? Speak now and tell this 
cop you are!” 

Wattie, intelligent fellow, looked up into his 
little master’s face, trying to figure out what this 
new game was. Then, by way of a safe guess, he 
jumped up, laid his paws on Tom Tripp’s shoulders 
and licked his cheek. 
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“There, you see!”’ said Tom triumphantly. 
“Don’t prove anything,” the policeman said 

sourly. ‘“‘Any dog likes to play with kids. You’ll 

have to come along with me,” and he grasped Wattie 
by his collar and Tom Tripp by his arm, and began 
moving off with them. 

Trixie Lou, who had been an agitated spectator 
of this little drama, plucked up her courage and ran 
after the policeman and his prisoners. ‘Please, 
Officer, let this little boy go,’’ she panted. “I’m 
sure he’s all right.’” 

“I’m sorry, Miss,” said the policeman, “but 
we’ve all got strict orders from headquarters to 
pick up this collie wherever we find him and to 
arrest whoever’s found with him. His owner’s a 
friend of the chief’s. He’s offered a right tidy sum 
for the return of his dog, and I’m the Little Boy 
Blue that’s going to get that there reward. 
See? But don’t worry, Miss. The kid here won’t 
probably get more’n ten years for dog stealing!’ 

Tom Tripp fairly bounced up and down in his 
wrath. ‘‘You’re a peach of a cop, you are!” he 
choked. “If you had any gumption you’d know 
who I am. You won’t feel so fine, I tell you, when 
you find out I’m T—” Again, just in time, Tom 
Tripp remembered the given word of a true Knight 


of the Golden Pansy. Quick as a flash, he stopped, 
put two fingers into his mouth and blew a perfect 


blast of a whistle, and right on the heels of that, there 
floated over the tennis courts of Gloriana Park a 
despairing wail: 

“King Arthur—King Ar-thur! 
I’m pinched!” 


Help, help!! 


Part IV of ‘More Adventures of Tom Tripp” will appear 
in the September issue of CHILD LIFE 


THE SANDPIPERS: 


(Continued from page 460) 


and the edge of the sand, then five, then three, now 
only two and now the last one carried them up the 
beach—safe! He could see their basket standing 
on the rock just where they had left it. They had 
been gone some hours, but, since everyone thought 
they were still having their picnic on the beach, no 
one had come to look for them. 

They thanked the sailor and watched him as he 
rowed away. One last, sparkling wave came 
snatching at their feet, and seemed to laugh as it 
ran after them, as they, laughing too, ran up the 
beach. 
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BY THE BROOK 


BEATRICE MACGOWAN SCOTT 


CARELESS CREATURES’ COLUMN 












MADE a mountain in the sand 
And then with only just my hand 

I dug a deep round hole. 

I watched it slowly, slowly fill 

With water from the brook until 

It held it like a bowl. 




































And there were places in the brook 
Where it was still and I could look 
And see so many things! 

Below the water on the ground 

Some little sticks moved slowly round 
With neither legs nor wings. 






And on the water, on the top, 
So many little bugs would hop 

And whirl and whirl about. 

Just why they never hopped away, 

But whirled and skipped around all day, 
I never could find out. 





And through the water clear as glass 
The little baby fishes pass 

And hide among the reeds. 

And once I saw a dragon-fly 

With wings that looked like sun and sky 
Light on the water weeds. 


FROGS 





DOUGLAS M. ALLEN LITTLE DANNY 
O# MRS. FROG I’m watching you DONKEY 
And watching all your family, too; HELEN COWLES LECRON 


How did they get so speckledy? 

They must have played out in the sun 

Without their bonnets—every one. HATE to talk about it, ’cause 
And now just see what they have done— it’s sad enough for tears, 


They've all got freckledy! But—little Danny Donkey didn’t 
like to wash his ears! 


aa 
At breakfast every morning 
CRICKETS Danny’s mother sent him back 
HELEN WING To do his washing over ‘cause 


iii aa his ears were simply black! 
eae They say he’s doing better now— 
They must take naps in daytime and oh, I hope it’s true! 
So at night they’ll ‘crick’ their best. I’d hate to be so lazy and so 
I wonder if they just take turns careless! Shouldn’t you? 
And try to make it rhyme, 
Or do a million crickets 
Keep ‘cricking’ all the time? 





























A Tiny Tot Tale. 
‘How Chris learned K6 dive by Helen Cowles LeGon 
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THE STORY OF THE SCALE 
(Continued from page 457) 

he began to make little tunes with them. Of 
course, it was really a nuisance to have to put 
one down to pick up another, so he fastened 
them together with a strip of green bark, or 
a leathern thong. Now, how many whistles 
could he manage with one hand?’ 

Phyllis looked thoughtful, and so did Dick. 
But Bill, who had learned to play the fife, 
said after a moment. 

“I know. He could play four of them. 
With his thumb underneath to hold them, he 
would have four fingers to stop the holes of 
four whistles.” 

“Of course,” said Uncle Art, “and how 
many could the shepherd manage with two 
hands?”’ 

“Eight!” they all cried at once. 

“Now, suppose we sing the scale,” Uncle 
Art said. 

“Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do.” 

“‘How many tones were there?” he asked, 
after they had sung them. 

“Eight.” ° 

“Well, do you see? The eight notes of our 
scale come from the whistles the Greek shep- 
herd made. And now do you want to see 
how his whistles looked?” 

The children crowded around him to see 
the picture of the shepherd’s whistles that he 
held up to them. 

““We call them Pan’s Pipes,” said Uncle 
Art, “because sometimes on a drowsy summer 
afternoon the shepherds, half asleep, dreamed 
of a being, half goat and half man, who played 
music through the fields and in the woods on 
his pipes—Pan’s Pipes—for they named him 
Pan.” 

“Oh, I am going to learn all the scales I 
can,” Phyllis cried; and Bill said, “I am 
going to play them on my new flute when 
Dad gets it for me”; and Dick said, “I am 
learning to play them on my violin, and I 
am going to like them better now that I 
know the story about them.” 
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THE CHILD LIFE QUILT NO. 12 


Designed by RUBY SHORT McKIM 


No. 12. THE HOLLYWOOD BOY 


ALIFORNIA the golden—golden sunshine, 

golden oranges—golden opportunities! A 
generation ago the Fortyniners went there to 
seek gold and they got into about as much 
trouble as old King Midas himself, because 
they were after only the yellow metal kind of 
gold. But to-day it’s a happy land. Why, lots 
of our own Joy Givers come from there! 


The California Quiltie Boy is from Hollywood, 
the famous city of make-believe. Not all boys 


and girls want to be real professional actors like 
this boy. But all of us, at some time or other, 
have played we were somebody else, and had 
lots of fun doing it. 


Instructions: To change the drawing into a quilt 
block, trace through carbon onto a smoothly ironed piece 
of muslin that is cut about ten inches square. To make 
sure that your lines will trace perfectly true, use a ruler to 
mark along. After you have traced the pattern onto the 
muslin, you can work it in simple outline stitch, any color 
you may choose for your quilt. There are twenty drawings 
in all, just enough for a child's quilt. 


See page 511 for Key to Quilty 
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YOUR “DRESS AND DOLLY'S 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns. 


EGGY awoke with a start! It was so early in the morning 
only birds, flowers and butterflies were awake. She 
shook her doll who slowly opened her button eyes. “Wake up, 
Clarabel, put on your apron, while I put on my bloomers and 
waist, then we will surprise the birds and flowers with an early 
morning call.” 

In about two minutes they were out in the garden. “Good 
morning, flowers,’ said Peggy. “I am going to be a flower-girl 
myself to-day, at a wedding. And I am going to wear a new 
peach colored silk dress Mother made with a CHILD LIFE 
pattern.” 

“Oh, may we go too?” said the flowers. 

“Yes,” said Peggy, “I will take as many of you as I can 
carry. 

“And to-morrow, birds and butterflies, I am going to the kite 
fair with the kite I made all alone. | want it to fly highest and 
get a prize. 

“Oh,” said the birds and butterflies, “may we go too? We 
will help your kite to fly.” 
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“But,” said Peggy, “how will you know me and my 
kite?” 

“We will know you if you wear a dress made from a CHILD 
LIFE pattern,” said the birds and butterflies. 

“Very well, I shall wear the prettiest play dress that I have,” 
said Peggy. 

Do you suppose, if you wore dresses like Peggy's, into the 
garden very early in the morning, the birds would talk to you? 
Try it and see. 


Pattern No. 5085, 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

Pattern No. 5066, 4 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 
Pattern No. 4324, 6 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 
Patterns are 20 cents each. 


We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 
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UPS and DOWNS 


by Eleanor d’Albert 


DIRECTIONS 


HE standard for this Ferris Wheel is easily made from a cigar box. ou have slipped the two wheels on a loll stick, and have put 
Mount this y paper, make the wheel and then make straws or toothpicks through the holes. Make six cars 
another just like it. Lay this wheel over the other, with es like the pane, ‘old and paste, and hang upon the broom straws 
together, and punch thi in the rim with a large pin. ch by hooks made of spoo! \ . Fold dolls on dotted 
the large hole in the center with a nail. Fold the four braces, which . Turn whee 
hold the wheels together, on the dotted lines, but do not paste until 
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THE CHILD LIFE QUILT No. 13 


Designed by RUBY SHORT McKIM 


No. 13. OUR CANADIAN MISS 


O MANY of CHILD LIFE’S readers and 

subscribers live in Canada that we would 
not consider our CHILD LIFE Quilt complete 
without a representative from that great 
dominion. So here she is, on quilt block 
number 13, all dressed up in toboggan togs, so 
necessary for one of their favorite winter sports. 


Some cold winter night when you are getting 
tucked under your quilt, you may shiver and 
cuddle up in a ball, deciding that she is the most 


See page 511 


sensible of the whole twenty. We know that 
you will be happy to add this little Canadian 
girl to your quilt and that she will be glad to 
have a place on it. 


Instructions: To change the drawing into a quilt 
block, trace through carbon onto a smoothly ironed piece 
of muslin that is cut about ten inches square. To make 
sure that your lines will trace perfectly true, use a ruler to 
mark along. After you have traced the pattern onto the 
muslin, you can work it in simple outline stitch, any color 
you may choose for your quilt. There are twenty drawings 
in all, just enough for a child's quilt. 





or Key to Quilty 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library 
Present Librarian, Edison Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


A fishing pole’s a curious thing: 
It’s made of just a stick and string: 
A boy at one end and a wish; 

And on the other end a fish. 


—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


that farm never changes. It doesn’t make a 

particle of difference how long it has been since 
we've been there or how much other things around us 
have changed. The farm is always the same and we 
know just what to expect of it. 

How queer it is that sometimes the things that we 
remember best are the things that happened months 
and months ago! We remember how it felt to wake 
up in the country the first morning and how many 
things happened to keep the days lively. Hugh 
Walpole describes our feeling exactly in his story in 
Number Two Joy Street. ‘First you smell the differ- 
ence of the house; the scent of the bacon that you’re 
going to eat in half-an-hour’s time is coming up the 
wrong staircase; through the window which, if you’re 
wise, you’ve had open all night, there are all sorts of 
new smells; the air smells differently and it’s as though 
you’d had your bed planted in the very middle of the 
field all night, so close do you seem to the scent of 
the soil, and, then, almost at once, smells are connected 
with noises. The first thing you were conscious of, 
waking in London, was the toot of a cab or the rattle 
of a tram, and now it’s a dog and a horse, and above 
all, a cock strutting about conceitedly on the top of a 
wall just under your window. Then, although you’ve 
scarcely raised your head from the pillow, the sounds 
and the smells together carry your imagination—the 
most useful part of you by a long run—across the 
fields, out of the gate up the hill behind the farm to 
the Downs, and your feet are already dancing on that 
turf that is so alive that you can almost feel it moving 
under you.” 

The Country Book makes us realize how very impor- 
tant the country is. Have you ever stopped to think 
that everything began with the country, long before 
the cities grew, and that no matter how proud of 
itself a big city may be, it couldn’t live for a day if 
the farmer stopped working? Almost all the food we 
eat comes from the country and the farmer must 
keep on raising his crops and animals to keep the rest 


yr has his favorite farm and for him 


Overall Boys - - 
3 RAND M McNALLY & COMPANY, 


Prince and Hie hats -- 
ENRY HOLT & ‘COMPANY, NEW YOR 


of the world alive. The pictures by E. Boyd Smith in 
The Country Book and in two others—The Farm Book 
and The Chicken World, show us all the new young 
creatures growing up on the farm—the colt, mostly 
long legs, awkward little lambs, birds busy hatching 
their young, geese that stand on one leg, chipmunks 
and woodchucks and even the chicken thieves, like the 
hawk and the fox. 


Beside the many stories that have to do with animals 
and country life—true friendships such as those of 
Mr. Baynes with Polaris, The Sprite and Jimmie— 
here are a number of delightful stories about boys 
and girls who love the out-of-doors: 


FUN IN THE COUNTRY 


American Boy’s Handy Book of Comp! lore and 
a - - - 
. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Chicken World -- - - E. Boyd Smith 
G. P. PUTNAM'S, NEW YORK 
Child’s Day - - - - - - - Walter De La Mare 
HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, NEW py 
Farm Book - E. Boyd Smith 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 
Field and Forest Handy Book - - - - - DanC. Beard 
HARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS, NEW YORK 


Girls and Boys - - - -Anatole France 
FFIELD “AND COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Heidi- - - - - = = Johanni Spyrt 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Host of Children - James Whitcomb Riley 
BOBBS-MERRILL CO., INDIANAPOLIS 
Indian Scout Talks - - - - Charles A. Eastman 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Jimmie, The Antics of a Black Bear Cub- - Ernest H. Baynes 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YOR 
Little House on the Desert - - lade C. Hooker 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & M COMPANY. GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
Nature’s Craftsmen - - Inez M. McFee 
2 v. CROWELL ‘CO.. NEW YORK 
Number Two Joy Stree 
APPLETON "& CO., NEW YORK 


- Eulalie Osgeed Grover 
CHICAG 


Dan C. Beard 


Lag Bertelli 


Prince and conten of Cloverfield Farm- - - . Hales F. Orton 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Sandman: His Farm Stories - - - Waiiom John Hopkins 
PAGE COMPANY, BOSTO 
- Flavia Canfield 


Silky Buff and D ack - - - 
— SHARC er BRACE & CO., NEW YORK 


HARCO 
The Sprite of a Red Fox - - - Benen. H. Baynes 
ILLAN COMPANY, NEW YOR 


The Sto: 
THE MAC 

Summer at Cloverfield Farm - - Ween F. Orton 

FREDERICK A. STOKES “COMPANY, NEW YOR 


Uncle Zeb and His Friends --- ics Frentz 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY "PRESS, BOSTON 


Understood ioe --- Doreity te Confiels Fisher 
ENRY HOLT “& ‘COMPANY, NEW 
Frank L. Pollock 


Wilderness Honey - --- 
CE TURY COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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IS contest is open to all CHILD LIFE 
readers. Ask your mother to help you 
win the Grand Balloon Surprise Package. 
Every numbered balloon on this page tells the 
name or shows the picture of some article adver- 
tised in this or a recent issue of CHILD LIFE. 
In the list of names below find the name of 
the Company each balloon represents. 
Write your answers (the names of the Com- 


panies) on a separate sheet of paper. List them 
as follows: 


Then write a letter of not more than fifty 
words telling what three advertisements you like 
best. We will send a Grand Balloon Surprise 
Package to the twenty-five boys and girls who 
write the best letters and whose answers are 
correct. 


A CHILD LIFE Balloon will be given to 


every child who enters this contest 


All answers must be mailed by September Ist, 
1925. Neatness will count, so be sure and write 
plainly and on one side of the sheet only. Remem- 
ber every child who sends answers in this 
contest will receive a beautiful CHILD LIFE 
balloon. 


Borden Company Calvert School Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 
United States Rubber Co. George Frost Compan: Potter Chemical Corporation 
Santa Fe Railway Victor Novelt: Meg. Kokomo Stamped Metal Company 
Nestle’s Food Company Moore Push Pin Company Wolverine Supply & Mfg. Co. 
The Toy Tinkers, Inc. Missouri Pacific R. R. . & J. Slater . 
The Add-A-Pearl Company G. H. & E. Freydberg erremaker Corporation 
Colgate & Company Shaft-Pierce Shoe Company Beech Nut Packing Company 
"Minneapolis Knitting Works Go-Boy Corporation Munsingwear Corporation 
Postum Cereal Company National Biscuit Company Walbert ey en 
* Binney and Smith Company Randolph Mills John Lloyd Wright, Inc. 
* Fels & Company Chicago & North Western Ry. 


Address: BALLOON CONTEST 
CHILD LIFE 


538 S. Clark St., Chicago 





CLUB MOTTO: 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 


The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members. 

Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 

This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 

Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. Well illustrated stories are 
especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 

The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 

If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 
uae a Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. No manuscripts can 

e returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 
CHILD LIFE ROSE WALDO, Editor 
CARE OF RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 536 S. CLARK STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





THE SEA OT ba ; Dear Miss Waldo: 


My MOTHER gave me CHILD 

LIFE as a surprise gift and 
I think it the most wonderful book 
published. 

I would like to become a Joy 
Giver and join the club. If you 
have space on the Joy Givers’ page 
for our picture, I'm sure it will 
make my Mother happy to see it 


GERTRUDE JONES there. 


Age 10 years Tybee Island, Ga. I have made three grades this 
school year. 


GABE C. HAWKINS, JR. 
SUMMER Age 7 years Hattiesberg, Miss. 


| LOVE to lie 
Under the blue sky, PLAY TIME 


On the cool green grass, GABE AND LAWRENCE HAWKINS 


] LOVE to sit on Tybee shore, 
And watch the sea birds flying 
o'er, 
And see the ships that proudly ride 
Through storm and wind, and rain 
and tide. 
I'm sure no one could lonely be 
If they would sit and watch the sea! 


HEN I go to my cousins 


By the brooklet’s looking-glass, THE BROOK house 
Breathing in the pure fresh air, I play upon the hay 


Dreaming many dreams so fair, WHEN I — going to the brook I dance and jump 
Watching fairies work and play. My fishing line I also took; Avital: tam 


Hurrah for a happy summer day! I caught a fish as big as me, 
And brought it home just after tea! And play there all the day! 


MARY SCHAEFER WILLIAM MCMENAMIN MURIEL MAUL 
Age 11 years Freewater, Ore. Reno, Nev. Age 8 years Fresno, Calif. 
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N TOWN, country or seashore; anywhere, 
everywhere, these fascinating ‘Sandy 
Andy” Toys help pass many delightful 
hours. Phere are a great many different ones 
to choose from, and they can all be found in 
any good toy store. 




































This is the 
“SANDY ANDY” 
INCLINE 


Operates automatically 
with sand, the little car 
running up and down 
the track. Toy is 
13% in. high; all 
parts brightly fin- 
ished metal. A can 
of clean, white sand 
included. Price $1.00. 


—and this one is the 
BIZZY ANDY 
TRIP HAMMER 


Marbles in the chute & 
start the toy and keep 
it going automatically; 
the fast tap-tap-tap of 
the hammer on the 
anvil gives unending 
pleasure to the young- 
sters. Toy is 10% 
inches high, made entirely of colored metal. 
Six marbles included. Price 50c. 


—and for energetic boys, we have the 
famous “OVER and UNDER” 


A fast-action méchanical toy any boy will 
enthuse over. Operates with a spring motor 
which sends the little car ‘‘over 
and under” at lightning speed. 
Toy is 25 inches long; made of 
ssbrightly colored 











metal. Sold in all toy 
stores; price $1.00. 






“Sandy Andy” Toys and Games are sold in all 

good toy stores. Ask for them in your favorite 

shop. If unobtainable, we will send any you 

desire, postpaid, upon receipt of price. West of 

Denver, Colo. and outside the United States, 
prices are 25% higher. 


“GANDY ANDY” Toys and Games comprise 

a large assortment of interesting and amus- 
ing playthings for children. They may all be 
identified by the ‘“‘“Sandy Andy”’ name on each 
box; our trade mark and your guarantee of 
quality. Only a few can be shown here, but 
we will be glad to send you colored pictures and 
full descriptions of them all, upon request. 


WOLVERINE SUPPLY 
& MBG. Co. 


1202 Western Avenue, 
N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 






TRADE MARK REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Toys «Games 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
EVERY time my father buys 
CHILD LIFE, I jump for joy. 
I've taken CHILD LIFE since I 
was five years old. I-am very 
sorry that ‘“The Crazy Story of 
Dizzy Lizzie’ has stopped. I gave 
my cousin some of my CHILD 
LIFE books. She enjoyed them 
very much. Now she is going to 
get CHILD LIFE. I am sending 
you a picture of myself. 


RUTH WATT 


Age 8 years East Boston, Mass. 











RUTH WATT 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 
LIKE you better than any other 
magazine I have ever seen. I 
am in the sixth grade and am 
eleven years old. I would like 
some girl my own age to write to 
me. 


SUMMER 


“THE bees are humming, 
“Summer's coming!” 

The birds are nesting 

In the trees. 


Flowers are growing, 
Children are romping, 
With their hair tossing, 
On the breeze, 


For summer is here, 
Summer is here, 

And CHILD LIFE brings 
For me good cheer! 


BETTY WATSON 


Age 11 years Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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THE CLOWN 


I] SAW a funny Clown one day 
When I was on the street at play, 

He wore a shining dress of red 

With a little tiny cap on his head! 


THOMAS LOEB 


Age 934 years Chicago, IIl. 


NIAGARA FALLS 


OW happy I was to hear that 

I was going to Niagara Falls! 

We were going to start the next 

day, early in the morning. It was 

hard to go to sleep because I could 
hardly wait till we were to start. 

At last we started. It took usa 
day and a half to get there. 

What a beautiful sight it was! 
I loved to watch the water fall 
down, so white in daytime, so spark- 
ling at night. We rode through 
the Three Sister Islands. They 
were very large. It was getting 
dark, so we went to the hotel. 

The next day we went to Canada. 
As we crossed the bridge, we saw 
the rainbow across the falls. We 
rode along the falls in Canada. 
We visited Queen Victoria Park. 
There were many beautiful flowers. 
We went -to the whirlpools, then 
went on an Airo-Car. It went 
across the falls very slowly. 

We had our luncheon, then we 
went to the United States. We 
went on the “Maid of.the Mist.” 
It was a boat that went all around 
the falls. We had to wear rubber 
hats and coats because the mist 
would make us all wet. 

On our way home, we went to 
the Delaware Water Gap. I en- 
joyed the trip very much. 


ELIZABETH FOERSTER 
Age 12 years Bergenfield, N. J. 


SUMMER NIGHTS 


N SUMMER nights in bed I lie, 
Looking way up to the sky, 
Watching the moon—like a fairy it 

shines, 
And it looks to me that it’s making 
signs 
For old Mr. Sun to get into the sky; 
Then off Mr. Moon goes. 
Good-bye, Good-bye! 


IRMA E. O'CONOR 
Age 9% years Ottawa, Ill. 
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Dear CHILD LIFE: 
I] LIKE CHILD LIFE very 
much. I have taken CHILD 
LIFE for a year now. I am taking 
it again. My name is Eugene and 
I have a little brother named 
Edward and a dog named Pep. 
He is a fox terrier with brown ears. 
He is white and has one black eye. 
In CHILD LIFE we both like 
“Outdoor Sports” best. Edward is 
six and a half years old and I am 
eleven years old. 


EDWARD AND EUGENE RYAN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Miss Rose Waldo: 

AM four years old and I like to 

have my mamma read CHILD 
LIFE to me and I like the letters 
from the little children. Daddy 
tells me stories and I tell him 
stories. 

Here is one that I tell him: 


“Once upon a time there was a 
little boy and he put on his 
mamma's hat and ran out into the 
woods and his mamma did not know 
where he was and he lost his 
mamma's hat. And when he came 
back his mamma spanked him and 
he pushed his mamma out the door 
and there was a moo cow there and 
it chased her and she ran up the 
ladder up the tree and the old cow 
pushed the ladder down and his 
mamma had to slide down the 
tree. 

‘“‘When she got down she ran and 
ran and got into the house but the 
little boy wasn't there. Where do 
you suppose he was? He went up 
in the chimney and Santa Claus 
took him. He told the little boy 
he mustn't ever push his mamma 
out the door again. And then he 
gave him a pretty toy and the little 
boy went home and was always a 
good little boy and his mamma 
loved him and he loved his mamma.” 


I want to send you my picture 
as I would like to see it in CHILD 
LIFE. I have a little brother 
John and we call him Pat because 
he has red hair and a pug nose. 

I want to thank you for all the 
lovely stories you put in CHILD 
LIFE. I love them all. 

MARTHA B. CLAMPITT 
Age4years St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Joy Givers Club 


Better Garters 
Better Children 


"THE sturdy, active youngsters are 
pretty hard on their clothes, and 
the best is none too good for them. 


VadtSyp 


‘‘PIN-ONS’”’ 


in the various styles adapted for little folks, are economical and the best you 
can buy at any price. They are made of the finest webbing—firm and strong, 


the kind that doesn’t lose its “stretch.” 


And they all have the open pendant 


which makes them easy to fasten, and the patented Oblong Rubber Button 


insures the garters staying fastened. 


And now the Knicker ‘‘Bostons’’ for Boys and Girls 


to wear with their knickers 
and bloomers—in heather mix- 
tures or plain colors, made of 
% of an inch webbing and 
easily adjusted —just like 
Daddy’s. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON, Makers of 
VELVET GRIP HOSE SUPPORTERS for all the family 


with the self-contained ball 
ing wheels, the truss 
frame construction and the 
'— “rocking chair’ movement 
are— 
“Young America’s 


First Choice” 


Ask your dealer for the 
skate with the RED DISC 


Ko Ko Mo Stamped Metal Co., Kokomo, Indians 


Safe 
Milk 
and Diet 
For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 


Nursing Mothers,etc. 
Avoid Imitations 


“ask for Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 





The Prettiest Room 
It is the one full of pictures with no 
ugly wires showing. 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
** The Hanger with the Twist” 
They make picture hangfng joyful 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Where is Your Child Going to School > 


The CHILD LIFE School Service will be glad to help 
you decide this question free of charge. Address 


R. L. Brown 
Bureau of Education 


CHILD LIFE 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 








MAKE EVERY CHILD 
A PICTURE 


season 


Gt haydleng- 


\O-est 20 St. Murdo, 





The best game for 


VACATION 


CONSISTS of 4 rubber 
Horse Shoes (pony size), 
2 green enameled metal plates 
with rounded corners and 


An) 


ing to regular American Horse 

Shoe Rules printed on $] .00 

cover of box — 
At Toy Dealers or sent 
postpaid on receipt of 
purchase price. 

{=} WALBERT MFG. CO. 
933 Wrightwood Ave. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Inferior 
Imutations 


Insist on 
“Pitch ’em” 


FREE Jingle Book 


Send Pa name and address today for 
the FREE Jingle Book. NOT a cata- 
log. Handsomely illustrated in colors, 
containing nursery rhymes featuring 
Dapple Gray. 


Pedal 
Brake 


Delights the heart 

of the child who 

wants something 

to “make go.” 

Handsome in ap- 

pearance and y 
strongly made. Ball bearing pedal action and 
“balloon” tires, solid rubber. Has patented brake 
feature, made famous on Our Original Brake Scooter. 


JUNIOR WHEEL GOODS COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Cal. and Kokomo, Ind. 


——— 


“The Greenwood Series’’ 


LITTLE ADVENTURE 
STORIES 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Six to Ten Years of Age 


124 pages—6 color plates—so cents 
each. These stories breathe the 
freshness of the woods—little crea- 
tures of the forest—squirrels, wood- 
chucks, jays and others—play hide 
and seek with perfect faith in Doctor 
Rabbit but with keen watch for foes 
in the undergrowth. 


Doctor RABBIT AND BRUSHTAIL THE Fox 
Doctor RaBsiT AND Tom WILDCAT 
Doctor Rassit AND Grumpy BEAR 
Doctor Rassit anp Kiy! Coyore 

Doctor Rassit anp OLD Bitt Hornep Ow: 
Doctor RABBIT AND SLINKY THE BLAcK WoLF 
Tiny CoTTONTAIL—JOLLY WHITETAIL 
Wapoy Rassit—SnNowyTaiL 


For Sale at all Shops 
where Books are Sold 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


CHILD LIFE 


BLACK TEAPOT 


H dear,” sighed the round fat 
shiny Black Teapot. “I do so 
wish somebody would buy me.” 
It was in the farthest corner of the 
store and very unhappy. 

“Oh,” said a beautiful Alabaster 
Bowl with silver flowers on its side. 
“Who would buy a thing like you? 
Now just look at me, I am really 
what you would call beautiful. 
I shall be bought soon and be set 
in a beautiful room and placed on 
a silken cloth, woven with gold, on 
a rich wood table.” 

The poor fat round shiny Black 
Teapot sighed again and shed a 
tear. He was going to say some- 
thing, but before he got time to 
speak, a Green Glass Vase spoke up. 

“Now, Miss Alabaster, don’t think 
so much about your looks. All 
you can do is to be placed some- 
where and remain and not be useful 
a bit. If you held anything, you 
are so fragile, you would break at 
once, while Mr. Teapot can hold 
hot tea for the elegant ladies that 
come to the home he lives in, and 
he can hold it without breaking. 
As for me,” continued Green Glass 
Vase, “I can hold beautiful flowers 
and those same ladies will bend 
over and smell their fragrance, and 
I shall be proud and_ happy. 
Some day you will be sitting on 
a rich wood table, as you said, 
and the children of your house will 
accidentally catch the silken cover- 
let or shake the table, and over 
you ll go. But the children in the 
houses we go to” (pointing to Black 
Teapot) ‘“‘will stop their play to smell 
the flowers I shall hold and stop to 
see the tea, bubbling and hot in 
Black Teapot.” 

- Just then a customer walked in. 
“Got any fancy ornaments for a 
rich carved wood table? I'd like 
to look at some.” 

Miss Alabaster’s heart began to 
thump and she said softly, “See, 
what did I tell you! They will 
surely buy me now.” 

Mr. Allen, the storekeeper, looked 
at all the shelves and spied the 
beautiful Alabaster Bowl. ““Good- 
bye, she whispered. 

““Good-bye,”’ said Black Teapot, 
and Green Glass Vase, for Mr. 
Allen had taken down Miss Ala- 
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baster Bowl with the beautiful 
silver flowers on it. 

“Now, my hearty,” said the 
man, who was a good friend of 
Mr. Allen's, ‘that’s just the thing 
I want. Wrap it up!" So Miss 
Alabaster Bowl was taken to a 
beautiful home and there were no 
children and she lived happily ever 
after. 

At twelve oclock that night 
Black Teapot and Green Vase had 
not been bought. Day dawned 
and the store opened. A _ sweet 
motherly lady and her daughter, 
who was sixteen years old, came in. 
The sweet old lady, whose name was 
Mrs. White, said, “I want to buy 
just a cheap glass vase.” 

“Yes, her daughter said, ‘‘a 
cheap but pretty one."’ Miss Green 
Glass Vase’s face brightened up, 
but then clouded. 

“Good-bye, fat Black Teapot, she 
said. 

““G-g-good-b-bye,"’ sobbed poor 
fat Black Teapot, “I hope you 
will have a nice happy home. 
You were the only friend I ever 
had.” 

“So were you,” sobbed Miss 
Green Glass Vase, “and P 
She had no more time to say 
anything, as she was lifted down, 
wrapped up and taken home to 
Mrs. White's house. 

Poor fat Black Teapot! He did 
not know how soon he was to be 
bought, for just at closing time the 
old lady's daughter, who had bought 
the green vase, came in the store 
breathlessly. “Mother was making 
tea and she dropped the teapot and 
it broke, so she says to give her a 
black shiny fat teapot, because 
black goes with everything!" 

How happy fat Black Teapot 
was! He fairly danced with joy. 
“Why, I do believe there is the 
one I want! said Miss White. 
Fat Black Teapot was taken down 
from the shelf, wrapped up, paid 
for, and, in a jiffy, was in a warm 
bright kitchen. And the first sight 
he saw was Miss Green Glass Vase 
full of beautiful red roses. He held 
hot tea, and every night at twelve 
o'clock Green Glass Vase and he 
talked about their good luck. 

LUCILE FULLER 


Age 10 years Chicago, III. 
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Joy Givers Club 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


AM sending a picture of me on 
my pony, Midget. I am eight 
years old and ready for the fifth 
grade. I would like some one to 
write to me. I would like to be 
a Joy Giver very much. 
Your dear friend, 


NORA BELLE LICHTY 
Sunnyside, Wash. 


KEY TO 
THE CHILD LIFE QUILT 


(See pages 501 and 504) 











NORA BELLE LICHTY 
This diagram shows the arrangement of 


the blocks in the Child Life quilt. 


MY VACATION 


Y DOG and I went to visit 

the farm last vacation. We 
went out swimming every day. 
My, what good times we had 
together, under the big oak tree! 


I love to go barefooted and rub 


CHILDREN WHO WANT 
LETTERS 


Sara Steed, Mt. Gilead, N. C., Box 147. 

June Connell, Cle Elum, Wash., Box 184, 
age 9. 

Annie Watson, 309 McDaniel Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Helen Oswald, Helix, Ore., Box 154. 

Thelma Fraser, St. Thomas, N. D., age 1o. 

Evelyn Brown, 366 Walnut St., St. Paul, 
Minn., age 12. 

Emily Attaway, 263 S. Church St., Spartan- 


thing is green now. It will be a 


burg, S. C., age 8 lots of fun. 

Glayds M. Douglas, 225 Main St., Lafayette JEAN BOWMAN 
Ind., age 14. 

Edward B. Vreeland, Jr., 84 S. Main St., Age 8 years Newport, Wash. 


Salamanca, N. Y., age 9. 
Elsie Garlow, Herminie, Pa., age 9. 
Helen Sadosky, Darragh, Pa., age 9. 


Marjorie Sykes, 1034 E. Jackson St., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Hildegarde Marsales, 29 Wingate Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y., age 9. 
Loreene Huggett, East 217 
North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Stella Susan, Weirgor, Wis., age 13. 
Marie Neilson, Weirgor, Wis., age 11. 
Helen A. Tozier, 133 Meadow St., Saxon- 
ville, Mass., age 13. 
Rosemary Richter, Saint 
Commercial Station. 
Peggy Pierce, Mardien, N. D., age 10. 
Marnita Little, Effingham, III. e 
Lucy Meier, Wiergor, Wis., age 9. 
Harold Neilson, Wiergor, Wis., age 10. 
Fahs Neilsen, Wiergor, Wis., age 12. 
Elmer Sickler, Weirgor, Wis., age 12. 
Elva Glidden, Hitchcock, S. Dak., age 9. 
Lenore R. Tisch, 10 W. Madison Ave.: 


1oth Ave., 


Paul, Méinn., 








JAMES WALTS 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


Dumont, N. J. AM sending my picture. I 
eee 2068 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio, like the Joy Givers’ Club very 


Dorothy L. Pritchett, 150 Roseville Ave., 
Newark, N. J., age 10. 

Bob Dolan, Lloyd, Montana, age 6. 

Elizabeth Thatcher, Lookout Mountain, 


much and can hardly wait to receive 
your letter. My dog's name is Pat. 


Your true friend, 


Tenn. 
Richard C. Thatcher, Jr., Lookout Moun- JAMES WALTS 
tain, Tenn. Canon City, Colo. 


my toes into the soft earth. Every- 


long, long time until we go back to 
school, and I know we shall have 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 


I] AM a new subscriber to CHILD 

LIFE and would like to become 
a member of the Joy Givers’ Club 
right away. I am very fond of 
writing stories and poems and 
would like to send you some once in 
a while. I am enclosing a poem 
which I wrote when we were 
studying Holland in school. [| 
made it up without any help from 
anyone and hope you will like it. 

May I have a Joy Givers’ Club 
membership card? 

Your friend, 


ANNE H. CLARK 


Age 1o years’ Fairhaven, Mass. 


HOLLAND 


WAY, away in Holland, 
So far across the sea, 
There are little children, too, 
The same as you or me. 


Their clothes are very different 
From those that we wear here, 

And if we were to visit them, 
We'd think them very queer. 


Their hair is very yellow, 
Their eyes are very blue, 
The girls’ lace caps and collars 

Look always fresh and new. 


There are big dykes and windmills 
Which tower so far on high, 

And there are fields of tulips 
Where e’re you turn your eye. 


And there is linen bleaching 
On grass so very green, 

And running through the country 
The long canals are seen. 


I hope that I shall see them, 
When I have grown up tall, 
I’m sure that I should find that 
I'd like them, one and all. 


ANNE H. CLARK 


Age 10 years Fairhaven, Mass. 


THE STAR 


] SEE the evening star, 
Just over the hills away, 
As it winks a merry eye, 
At the close of a happy day. 


BETTY MACMAHAN 
Age 8 years Troy, Pa. 





COLLIES 


Ideal companions for 
children of all ages. 
Intelligent, healthy 
puppies. 


CHOWS 


Soft, cuddly little balls of fur 
are these affectionate little 
chows. They are waiting to 
play with some little boy or 
girl. 


POLICE PUPPIES 


Dogs boarded — Steam heated and outside 
kennels. Kennels covering 29 acres. Ex- 
hibition grounds located on Waukegan Road 
No. 42A. Four miles west of Wilmette. 114 
miles north of Garden of Allah. 


FISHER KENNELS 
Glen View, Ill. Phones Glen View 126 and 71 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


are a special strain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 
for the all-round purposes of house-guards, automobile 
companions, children’s playmates. men’s pals; hunters 
and retrievers of all wild game; also stock drivers of 
cattle and sheep. Exclusively bred and sold by the 
world’s largest dog kennels whose complete illustrated 
catalog will be mailed to your address for ten cents 
postage. 


OORANG KENNELS, Box 28, La Rue, Ohio 





POLICE DOGS 


Best watch dogs, 
most intelligent, 
kind disposition 
toward their friends. 

Pups for sale, 
from all registered 
dogs, sired by a 
nephew of Strong- 

heart and from exceptional females. 
Reasonable. Write for pictures and 
prices 
CULPAUGH KENNELS 
Saxman, Kansas 


CHILD LIFE 


CHILD LIFE 


Dog Stories 


MY PUPPY 


HAD a little puppy 
His fur was nice and fluffy 
His nose was pert 
And he was always alert 
When I could call 


He would come swift as a ball. 


PHILIP LEWIS 
Age 10 years. 


RINKEYDINK 


HAD a little doggie 
I called him “‘Rinkeydink” 
He ran away one day 
Which was naughty, don’t you 
think? 
ROSALIE McIVER 


Age 7 years. Savannah, Georgia 


MY DOG 


HAVE a little dog 
And we call him “Buddy” 
But when I take him for a walk 
He always gets all muddy. 


CHARLES O’MEARA 


Age 9 years. Chicago, Illinois 
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Wire 
Haired 
Fox 
Terriers 


Small enough 
to be cuddled, 
and energetic 
enough to be 
admired by 
daddy. 


REKCOD KENNELS, (Reg.) 
J. W. Docker, Owner 
1433 S. Gunderson Ave. Oak Park, Ill. 


POLICE PUPPIES 


Real beauties from wonderfully trained im- 
ported parents. a fearless, the ideal 
child’ s protector and pal. Don’t buy until 
you've received my offers and guarantee. 


H. N. HANCHETT 
912 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 











What makes Molly so 
happy? I'msure you 
don’t have to be told, 
for those two collie 
puppies answer the 
uestion. They came 
rom 


SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 

Bloomington, Ill. 
Why don’ t you write to Sunnybrae? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 


prices. Buy a collie and you will be sure that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 
Mr. F. R. Clarke, owner of the kennels, has 
written a book on Dog Training, which he 
will send to you for 35c. He would be glad to 
receive a letter from you. 


‘*‘Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.”’ 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick,N.J. 








PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 
I may be little and soft and plump, 
But my heart is big and true. 
My mistress says now I'm quite big 
enough 
To leave my dear mother—for you. 





Write at once for descriptions and 
pictures from the largest and best 
appointed kennels in the World. 
$25 up 

MRS. HARRIE A. BAXTER 

Telephone Caledonia 6160 

Great Neck, Léing Island, or 

347 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TOY POMERANIANS 


We supply high class Toy Pom pups at 
$35 to $50 each. Remit $5 and we will 
reserve one for you. Prize winning 
ancestry. 

FISHER BROS., 
241 Rusk Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








The CHILD LIFE Dog Department 


[F YOU should like to have a friendly dog we 

will be glad to answer any questions about 
them. We will tell you what dogs make the 
best companions, about how much they cost, 
and, if you like, we will recommend the best 


Just Write to 


kennels near your home for your convenience. 

The Dog Department of CHILD LIFE has 
helped many of its little readers in the selection 
of these lovable pets and is able to give you 
good, reliable advice about them. 


CHILD LIFE, DOG DEPARTMENT 


536 South Clark Street - 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








